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NOTE 

The volume of Sermons, ' Courage and Cheer/ was first 
published in 1894, and was dedicated by Dr. Brooke Herford 
to his many dear parishioners and friends, both in England 
and America, whom he had tried to help by the spoken word. 
The volume has been out of print for some time, and the 
requests for copies which have reached the publisher led to 
the issue of the present edition. 

Brooke Herford was bom 21 February, 1830, and died 
20 December, 1903. The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
contributed an interesting biographical sketch as an intro- 
duction to a volume of sermons, 'Anchors Of the Soul,' 
published in 1904. 



Essex Hall, London, October, 1908. 
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I 

THE PERSEVERANCE OF SINNERS 

Watching thereunto with all perseverance. — Ephesians vi. i8. 

One of the favourite doctrines of the old 
Puritan divines was what they called 'the 
Perseverance of Saints.' It always strikes me 
that a much more interesting subject is the 
Perseverance of Sinners — I do not mean their 
perseverance in sin, but their perseverance to- 
wards goodness. 

The doctrine of the Perseverance of Saints 
was simply this — that, once a man was really 
* elect,' once among those predestinated to heaven, 
he could not be lost ; that, however wrong he 
might seem to go, he must somehow finally come 
round again, must be saved at last. That was 
the doctrine of Final Perseverance, or, of the 
Perseverance of Saints ; — only it was quite wrong 
to connect the word perseverance with it, because, 
after all, it did not depend upon the saints per- 
severing, but upon what the catechism calls the 
immutability of God's decrees. 

That is where those old divines had so 
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2 The Perseverance 

utterly missed Paul's meaning. Because Paul did 
mean perseverance — real human striving. All his 
strongest words of what God was doing for them, 
of how he had ' called * them, and * chosen * 
them, and was working with them, and woidd 
have them saved — all that was not any promise 
that, once converted, they should be miraculously 
kept ; it was just an encouragement to them to 
persevere Uke grim death — an assurance that God 
would not give them up, in order to prevent 
them from giving themselves up. That was 
Paul's meaning, and a true, beautiful meaning, 
too. Only, it ought to have been called, rather, 
the perseverance of sinners, for that was what 
Paul was specially wanting to help on. And that 
is my subject. 

It is, to me, one of the most touching things 
in the world, the way in which those who are 
not saints at all, but just the world's common 
rank and file, do, so often, keep striving on, 
striving towards some better thing ; perhaps, in 
the lowest form of it, not specially struggling 
against sin, but doggedly keeping hold of work 
and duty ; while in the more striking form of it, 
it is a pitiful wrestling with besetting sins, trying 
to keep some hold of good in spite of repeated 
falls, and even though worsted still trying again, 
and never entirely giving in. 

This is the perseverance which strikes me most 
— the 'perseverance of sinners.' No one has 
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OF Sinners 3 

ever elevated it into a doctrine. It has never 
been worked up into a creed or article by any- 
Church. Nay, the old divines had not any place 
for it in their system. They would have been 
puzzled to find a place. They could understand 
the saints struggUng on in some such fashion, 
but. for sinners to do it was a sort of useless 
writhing against the decrees. And yet, really, 
it is one of the most touching and noble elements 
in the world's Ufe, one of those which gives us the 
most hope, and which, even when the world 
seems most going wrong, inspires a trust 

That somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 

To take this matter only on its lowest level, 
where there is least consciousness of any moral 
struggling — what an illustration of the persever- 
ance of sinners is there, just in the common work 
and grind of the world, as it goes on day after 
day, year in, year out. I know few things more 
striking than to take one's stand in any of the 
great arteries of our city Ufe, where the main 
roads converge, at about business-time in the 
morning, and watch that tremendous tide of 
hurrying Ufe, pressing in to the day's work. That 
is, to me, the pathos of the city. What patient 
tenacity of toil, what strong, un3delding per- 
severance it is which that represents. How men 
keep at their tasks, though there is no joy or 
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4 The Perseverance 

beauty in them ! How they bear their burdens — 
grumbling hard enough at times, no doubt, but 
still bearing them ; how they grind away at the 
things they have got set to— plodding on, some- 
how. What perseverance is that of thinkers 
and inventors, defeated, and defeated again, and 
still trying ; or investigating the deep science 
of things — and baffled, and still baffled, and yet 
they will not give it up. What is all this per- 
severance ? Is it the perseverance of the saints ? 
Not it ! If the saints alone had to run the worlds 
it would have to go on short time. They could 
hardly keep it going more than two days a week. 
It is the perseverance of sinners. I do not say 
they are conscious of it. I do not say that there 
is much distinct moral effort, or striving after 
righteousness in it. I have no idea that those 
eager throngs, who come streaming into the 
city to business, are thinking of their souls, or 
an5H:hing of that kind. All these busy thousands 
who are toiling in oflftce or workshop, or whom 
you meet hurrying through the streets, I do not 
mean that they are looking at the moral aspects 
of their toil, or making a struggle of conscience 
to keep on doing. But it is perseverance, even 
though it is not in the form of conscious spiritual 
wrestUng. And the work they do is work that 
the world wants done, and that the Lord wants 
done. And it may be, that, though to them 
it seems mere work, it may, by him who has 
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OF Sinners 5 

ordained it, be counted not for mere work only, 
but * for righteousness.' And even if it is not 
righteousness, it makes for righteousness, tends 
towards it. The discipline of life rises step by 
step. Do even the most mechanical work well, 
and it strengthens conscience and character. 
All the deeper interest of life keeps rising a Uttle 
higher. Man's upward endeavour may begin with 
the material, often has to do so, but it leads on 
to the moral ; and so the world's conmion sinners, 
persevering in the commonest labour, are led on 
to higher things, and come by and by to persevere 
in these. 

But the most touching illustration of what I 
have called the perseverance of sinners is distinctly 
in the higher moral realm, in the realm of char- 
acter. I am thinking of the character which is 
distinctly conscious of something that it ought 
to be, and is not ; and keeps trying for it ; and 
breaks down again and yet again — and still 
tries again. How many there are about us in 
the world of this kind. They have some habit — 
some great besetting weakness. And, time after 
time, they give way ; and yet they gather them- 
selves up for another effort. Now and then they 
are watchful and strong for a Uttle while, perhaps 
even for a long while ; but then the old temptation 
comes, in some unguarded hour, and it is the 
old story. Sometimes they become hopeless 
about themselves, are ready to give themselves 
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up — ^perhaps do give themselves up. But not 
for ever. By and by comes some one who speaks 
hopefully to them, or some occurrence of Ufe 
touches them to the quick, and they spring up 
once more. I always think it was here Christ's 
wonderful help came in — ^in touching with a new 
hope souls which had grown hopeless. Ah, even 
with the greatest help, there is no absolute 
stability. Sometimes the best that one can hope 
for such Uves is that to the end they may at 
least keep on struggling, and still— even though 
sometimes in a broken, despairing sort of way — 
persevering. That is not the story-book kind of 
sinning and repenting. In the story-books, all, 
except the first-class villains who get hanged, 
undergo some great sorrowful crisis of repentance, 
and thenceforth are changed characters. But it 
is not often so in real Ufe. Character is awfully 
hard to change. Why, even to get rid of some 
little fault of temper — ^hastiness, or sulkiness, or 
self-will — ^what watchfulness, what struggling with 
self, what self-reproach and humiliation many 
and many a time before — I do not say it is got 
rid of, but before you can even feel that it is 
ever so Uttle better. And so of Ufe's deeper sins 
and clinging weaknesses. We may not often see 
the struggle ; it is Uttle we know of each other's 
deepest Ufe. If we knew more, we should prob- 
ably find in each more evil, and also more good, 
than we dreamed of ; more dire temptations. 
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OF Sinners 7 

and yet also more of this perseverance in trying 
to get the better of them. Now and then we get 
a gUmpse of it, and we see how real it is. 

I met awhile ago with an illustration of this 
most pathetic element of struggle, which seemed 
to bring home the thought of it more than any 
theorizing could do. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, in 
my old dty, Manchester, among the tradesmen 
in the narrow Market-stead Lane with its old 
overhanging gables, long since widened into a fine 
modem street, was one Edmund Harrold, a wig- 
maker and old-bookseller in a small way. And 
what is he, buried in the old churchyard a hundred 
and fifty years agone, to us ? Well, he used to 
keep a sort of diary — a mere little leather-bound 
memorandum book — in which from day to day 
he jotted down items about his business and his 
homely life ; and after he had been dead and 
gone a century, this little volume, with its crabbed 
writing and yellow leaves, came to Ught. A 
curious jumble of entries : notes of sermons he 
heard at * the old Church ' — (it is the Cathedral 
now) ; — ^memoranda of money paid for hair, and 
of the price he got for wigs ; particulars of old 
books bought and sold ; and debts that he was 
busy getting in ; and of his children's ailments ; 
and mention of the excitement when the Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1715 broke out, and troops were 
passing through Manchester to meet the Pretender 
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8 The Perseverance 

with his Highland dans. Nothing in all that 
for us. No ; but see ! In and out among all 
that, is one of the most touching records I have 
ever met with of a life struggling, and giving way, 
and struggling again and again with one great 
besetting sin. The man had a craving for drink — 
nothing striking or heroic, you see ; just a com- 
monplace Ufe struggling with a commonplace 
vice — ^but perhaps for that very reason all the 
more striking as an illustration of what common 
Ufe often has in it. 

The diary begins in the middle, as it were — 
no preface, no explanation — ^just this entry: 
' June I, 1712. Debates betwixt good and bad 
thoughts ; but, God be praised, the good angel 
got the better ' ; and a week later, he is still firm, 
and speaking of some loss he has had, he writes : 
* Meantime, I*m glad that my trouble did not 
throw me into the sin of dnuikenness, as it used 
to do but too often.' But before the month is 
out, we come on entries of late hours, and money 
wasted in drinking-bouts, twice over, put down 
honestly, day and date — * all to humble my soul 
with,* he saj^. Then, by and by, comes such 
an entry as this : ' This morning I had my old 
melancholy pain seize on me, with a longing desire 
for drink ' — ending with details of how as the day 
had worn on, first one and then another 'ticed 
him out to spend money with them, till he finished 
up with * a ramble ' (i.e., from inn to inn), ' till 
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near 12 o'clock,* and he adds — ' I made myself 
a great fool.' Then he makes wise reflections 
and tries again. Three weeks later, he is writing : 

* This day I was under great temptation — ^but 
I bless God I did not humour it.' Yet in a week 
or two more, he is confessing that he had got into 
company, * and alas, I was for driving away sorrow, 
and so I was easily taken in the snare, and got 
past my reason ' ; and then the following day, 
he writes, * upon the ramble ' ; and then, day by 
day, such entries as these — ' Rambling in the 
Millgate ' (one of the old streets) ; ' extreme ill ' ; 
' worst of all ' — as if he had at last got into despair 
and given himself over for lost. 

But no. He gathers himself up again. Simday 
comes ; he is too ashamed to go to church : 

* This was Black Sunday with me,' is the record ; 

* I stayed at home all day and night, reflecting 
on my past Ufe.' Then follow touching entries 
of how he has ' got into my rules again ' ; and 
how he has made it up with his poor wife, who 
had begun to take in laimdry-work to make up 
for what he was wasting — that she was to give 
that up, and he would give up his drinking ; and 
he quaintly adds * and we have shaked hands and 
kissed upon a ratification of the same.' Merciful, 
forgiving woman, with that beautiful charity 
which * hopeth 2JI things ' ! 

But it is still the same story, all through the 
three years that the Uttle book covers. It is 
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10 The Perseverance 

so simply told ; not a word of self-justification 
or excuse ; * put down, day and date, all to 
humble my soul with,* just as he said. Once, 
almost at the end of the entries, there come 
three good months running. At the end of the 
first he writes : ' completed in sobriety and 
peace ' ; the next, * constant in prayer * ; and 
the third, * studious and contented.' Ah, one 
thinks, now all is going to be well — and then, 
just where the writing breaks off, comes the sad 
entry — * Mad fit ' ; and next, * ill three days, 
but repent sadly.' 

There the old volume stops. Not one other 
word. No word about him anjnvhere else ; 
except an old tombstone in the churchyard which 
shows that it was not till ten years later that he 
died. A Uttle gleam of Ught, it is, right into the 
very heart of a commonplace, forgotten Ufe ; 
but infinitely touching for that very thing — The 
perseverance of a sinner against his sin. 

It is clearer, there, but this is what you find 
something of, all Ufe through, wherever you 
penetrate to the sincere heart of a man. You see 
it in Robert Bums ; those who are famiUar with 
his Ufe and poems wiU remember how it comes 
out, here and there, in such passionate regrets, 
and strivings again and again to keep from being 
utterly lost in the dissipations which were clogging 
his genius and his sotd. 

And this is what gives the most pathetic interest 
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OF Sinners ii 

to the life of David. A man formed, as Bums 
said of himself, * with passions wild and strong.' 
A man with a divine spark in him, but rising out 
of centuries of rude, barbaric Ufe, with streaks 
of the wild Arab blood in him, and with one dark 
crime against him, so dark, that many in these 
days have only scorn for him. And yet who can 
read that pitiful cry of the 51st Psalm, which had 
come down among the Jews as the Psalm of his 
penitence : — * I acknowledge my transgression, 
and my sin is ever before me ' ; that cry to the 
Infinite goodness *Cast me not away from thy 
presence, and take not thy holy spirit from me ' ; 
and that word which ever since has been a great 
Ught upon God's mercy : * The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise ' ; — who can read 
all this, even if only the tradition of his repentance, 
and not feel how the root of goodness was still 
in him, and what a perseverance it was, which 
even after such a fall, would still try again, and 
look into the very face of the Holiest, and not give 
up hope. 

And now what does this struggle and persever- 
ance of sinners mean ? I think it surely has a 
meaning — and not only a meaning of God's 
providence and purpose for the world's poor, 
weak Ufe, but also a meaning for all who are 
trying to help on God's purpose for that sort of 
Ufe. I think it has a helpful encouraging meaning 
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for all loving work, down in the by-ways of the 
world, such as our various dty missions are 
trying to do. It is a reassurance to us, or at least 
it ought to be, amid all the difficulty of the work, 
and all its discouragement, and failure, and 
falling back, and slow progress even at its best — 
a sort of assurance that God is on the side of our 
work, and that nature is on the side of it too, 
in this very element of struggle and perseverance. 
True, it seldom comes to very much, on earth. 
Sometimes it comes to so Uttle, that most people 
would be inclined to give it up, as almost worth- 
less. * What is the good of it ? ' some one asked 
Dr. Tuckerman, about one of those poor broken- 
down Uves, whom in his Mission in the slums of 
Boston, he had helped up, again and again. 
* Well,' said Dr. Tuckerman, * I cannot keep him 
up, I know ; but it is something if I can give him 
a few sober weeks now and then, and if I can so 
give his wife and family a few good weeks also.' 
And if that was all, it would be worth while, and 
any help we could give would be worth while. 
But this is not all. Its greatest worth is in its 
Ught upon the future — ^in its new incitement to 
perseverance towards that future, in its great 
light of a Divine meaning and mercy that is 
working even with man's poorest struggles and 
will surely bring them to some good at last. 

With what a great light this Perseverance 
carries on our faith to Immortality. Nothing 
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so impresses me with the feeling that we are only 
at the beginning of things. All this moral struggle, 
always pointing onwards, and yet so palpably 
imfinished here— can its end be nothingness ? 
Is it a mere fragment that breaks off at death, 
and has no sequel ; or, is its end to be downwards, 
only downwards into bottomless depths of hopeless 
and eternal evil, as the creeds have made out, 
for all who have not come to some clear salvation 
before they die ? As I look at this quenchless 
striving for some higher good, which weaves Uke 
a strong imperishable thread through all the Ufe 
of the world ; as I see how God has made all 
other strivings of man lead ever up to this, and 
made this such that often even the most sinful 
feel it, and none ever seem to go past all power 
of feeling it — I know that he has not made 
all this, only that it may fill this worlds with unrest, 
and then drop out of sight either into nothingness 
or into hell. r « ^i 

I do not know how the better Ufe is to come. 
Sometimes I wonder whether a good deal of earth's 
coarse, clogging sin may not be the mere chnging 
and hampering of the earthly nature that we 
are bom into ; and whether a good deal of it may 
not simply drop away with this fleshly entangle- 
ment, in the passing on into the greater Ufe. 
Do you not know, how, even here, many a young 
Ufe that has never quite succeeded in its struggle 
against early sin, when placed in new surround- 
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ings — ^touched by some noble ambition or grave 
responsibility or pure love — seems simply to 
grow out of those youthful vices ; the life that 
could not directly conquer them, sheds them, 
leaves them behind, grows, almost unawares, 
into a better, finer manhood ? And may it not 
be so, in that great Ufe to come ? Who knows ? 
I have seen a crushed, stained Hfe rise up anew 
in the opportimity and freedom of a new coimtry. 
May not many a soul, that here has seemed to 
struggle vainly, find just that same help in another 
world ? Yes — ^if the soul has really struggled. 
Yes, if the heart has honestly and really, and in 
its deepest Ufe, longed and tried for goodness. 
Here is where the emphasis comes on this very 
matter of perseverance. Never to give up the 
watching and praying and striving ; never to 
give oneself up to evil ; to keep the face and the 
heart set towards goodness, even though one 
does keep sUpping back ; to do that — ^to keep the 
life set that way and tr5dng that way — and to 
beUeve in that ' forgiveness of sins ' Christ 
preached, and so not to sit mourning over the 
past, but leave it behind and keep trying to 
make the future better : that is the * Perseverance ' 
Paul preached ; it was to that he encouraged those 
poor weak sinners he was writing to ; it was for 
that he stirred them with those great thoughts 
of how God had called th«n, and wanted them, 
and must have them. 
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And it is all true for ever ; true for our work 
in ourselves, and true for our work for others. 
Not the perseverance of saints but the persever- 
ance of sinners. That we, who do not claim to be 
'saints,' who know we are not — still, if we will 
persevere may come through at last into some 
nobler life ourselves, and help each other that way. 
So let us live, and work : ' workers with God,' 
trying to help on the better life of earth, trying 
here and there to make things a little brighter 
and happier for the struggling world — ^so let us 
live, and work, with our faces ever towards the 
light. And in the end that light shall surely 
conquer all things, and God's full kingdom come. 
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THE STRENGTH OF CHARACTER 
THE STRENGTH OF ITS WEAKEST PART 

Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet ofiend in one 
point, he is guilty of aQ. — James ii. lo. 

At first sight, this is rather a dark sa5dng. 
It would seem hard measure that the breaking 
of one law shall involve a man in the guilt of all. 
Are there, then, no differences in kind or in degree 
among the varieties of human transgression ? 
Is the man who has fallen into a bad habit of 
swearing as wicked as one who robs a savings 
bank, or commits a murder ? Is he who covets 
his neighbour's goods to be held guilty before 
God of having taken them, and to be called 
to account for breaking all the law, when 
perhaps he has kept every commandment but 
the last ? 

I remember that is just the way I used to 
puzzle over this, in the days when I first began 
really to study these old Bible principles of Ufe. 
And I had a feeling that it could not mean exactly 
that. Surely, James, in some wa)^ the most 
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The Strength of Character 17 

practical of the apostles — ^the one who gives us 
that sober word about the uselessness of ' faith 
without works,' the one who has that beautiful 
summing up of ' Pure Religion ' : 'To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world' — ^surely 
James never meant that all sins are absolutely 
equal, and that any one sin is equal to all. 

I will tell you what it was that got me out of 
my perplexity, and made what had been a rather 
dark and dead word into a very bright and 
helpful one. It was the recollection of that 
great principle of engineering that ' The strength 
of a thing is the strength of its weakest part.' 
A rope, for instance : if in one place two of the 
strands are broken, that rope is only as strong 
as the one left. Or, a chain : if it has one poor 
link in it, what that Unk will hold is the measure 
of the chain's holding power. And so in larger, 
wider things — a bridge, with one pier shaky, or 
even a fortress with one approach undefended. 
Suppose a general should say of the fort entrusted 
to him to hold : ' It is true that there is one point 
which I have not protected, but only see how 
impregnable we are everywhere else.' What 
sort of resistance would he be likely to offer ? 
And what sort of defence would it be, to the 
court martial which would try him for unfaith- 
fulness to his trust, if he should gravely urge 
that it was only a tenth of the whole circuit in his 
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charge that he had neglected, and that therefore 
he ought not to be treated as guilty of losing the 
whole, but only of that tenth of it ? 

Now, do you not see how this mechanical 
principle rounds in from mere material things, 
into a parable of human character ? The strength 
of a man's character is the strength of its weakest 
part. That is how you get the meaning of 
James's word about a man breaking the law at 
one place being guilty of all. If a man cannot 
stand the strain of Ufe at one point, it is of no 
use for him to plead that if it had not taken 
him just there, he should not have given way. 
If he allow sin to enter into his Ufe at one 
place, he has betrayed his trust, he has sur- 
rendered his character, no matter though in a 
score of other matters he is so strong as not 
even to feel temptation. 

It is a very simple parable, but curiously true. 
It is true in all its bearings — aUke as to the whole- 
ness of character, and as to the ways in which it 
gets strained and tested, and especially as to its 
breaking down. 

Character — ^what a wonderful thing it is, that 
which we call a man's character. Why, if any of 
you are troubled with materialism, the thought 
of this alone ought to be suflficient to cure you ; 
because here you have the most tremendous 
and important reahty in a human being, and it is 
something which caimot be tested by any material 
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test, or even expressed in any terms of material 
things at all. What is that difference between a 
good man and a bad man ? Is there any sign of 
it in weight, or colour, or physical texture ? Or, 
take the case of a man perpetrating some crime. 
What difference does it make in his material 
structure ? Not as much as the scratch of a pin. 
And yet how it hurts him — ^hurts him so that many 
a man, having committed some crime, caimot 
sleep, feels like a haunted thing, and at last 
gives himself up in sheer misery and despair. 
And even if he does not, even if he feels no hurt — 
yet it is there, deep in the realities of his being. 
MateriaUsm ? Why, that which you can see and 
touch in man is nothing compared to those in- 
visible elements in his being which no test can 
take cognizance of. No ; when we are at this 
matter of character, we are at something absolutely 
intangible, and yet the deepest, most real thing 
in man. And notice this curious wholeness in it ; 
so that, though it is made up of such varied 
elements, it is one thing, not a number of separate 
things, and all holds together like the strands 
of a rope. Character is not an assortment of 
unconnected actions, of which so many good may 
be set off against so many bad, or of which one 
may be rotten and the rest remain all right. That 
was a deep sapng in those old-world Laws of 
Manu — that ' One sin destroys virtue, as a single 
hole will let all the water out of a flask.* The 
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very thought which is in those words of James. 
But I Uke the mechanical parable best. Water 
is too passive a thing to stand for character. 
We want something that naturally coimects itself 
with the idea of bearing strain ; that, perhaps, 
expresses best the work of character. It is char- 
acter that has to bear the strain of Ufe. It is 
this invisible thing, yet so real — ^not anything 
you have, but what you are — ^which has to bear 
the pressure of toil and weariness and sorrow ; 
to stand upright in the storm ; to keep from 
being drifted away by the currents of pleasure, 
or going all to pieces (so to speak) in the explosion 
of passion. Yes ; I think that is the grandest 
reality in man's nature, which can do all this. 
Now, again, think how all that burden and 
strain come upon character. Is it not like a sort 
of pressure coming upon the whole thing, and 
finding out just the weakest spot in us, exactly as 
the tension of a great weight tries a chain of 
many Unks, and finds out the weak one ? Is 
there a weak spot in you ? Does not the wear 
and tear of Ufe find it out ? Do you wonder at 
the old thought that a devil with legions of evil 
spirits are lurking round, waiting for any un- 
guarded moment, any opening of wrong desire, 
to get a foothold in us — so unerringly does the 
discipUne of life find out the flaws in character ? 
But it is simply that the working of God's laws 
in the moral world is just as exact as in the 
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physical realm. And so comes the lesson of the 
text. Temptation does not press on all at the same 
place. The measure of us is, how we resist just 
where we do feel its pressure. You, my dear lady, 
are not tempted to kill anybody; but you are 
tempted, perhaps, to be frivolous, or ill-tempered, 
or proud. Then the measure of your character 
is not how far you keep the commandment against 
murder, but how well you resist the temptation 
to scold, or to fritter Ufe away in elegant trifling. 
So, you, my respectable brother, are not tempted 
to become a burglar or a pickpocket ; what you 
are tempted to, in that line, is to sail a Uttle too 
close to the wind in the matter of business honesty, 
or to take chances now and then which you have 
no real right to take. You are not tempted to 
the coarse common sins which would disgrace 
you before society — and, yet, is there no tempta- 
tion of self-indulgence which holds you in its 
secret grip ? Now, do you not see why James 
speaks so strongly against those who wanted 
to persuade themselves that they were about 
righteous enough if they kept nine commandments 
out of ten ? Why, it would be a pretty easy- 
going world, if each of us could choose his own 
one favourite sin — and be allowed that, as it 
were, as a sort of discount off the moral reckoning. 
But there comes in the truth of this parable. 
The character, with all its variety of elements, 
is so connected together, that a breakage at one 
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part, is really the breakage of the whole thing. 
How you resist, at the point where you are weakest, 
is the real measure of it. 

And, again : that breaking down — ^how true 
that is, too. The strength of a character is the 
strength of its weakest part. See this in the 
actual working-out of Ufe I Look round you, 
and every day you may find illustrations of it — 
of how one weakness may be the very breaking 
down of an otherwise worthy Ufe ; how one little 
flaw— even where there is no absolute breaking 
down— does vitiate the whole. 

Have you never seen an otherwise fair, strong 
life thus broken down by the one weakness of 
intemperance ? I have seen men against whose 
honour no whisper could be breathed ; able, 
diligent men, of kind, willing hearts — men, even, 
with a great capacity for high thought and heroic 
action ; but, who have allowed themselves in 
the beginnings of this one indulgence. Can they 
break this law of temperance, and character be 
right in all the rest of it ? That is what they think 
they may do, but they cannot. How often 
have I seen how this one indulgence has mastered 
all, and gradually held them in its accursed 
slavery, till the clear brain has become clouded, 
and the strong hand tremulous, and the kind 
heart weak and maudlin, and the will that once 
was strong and prompt has been sodden down 
till it is impotent except for sad and useless remorse 
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— and so, gradually, the whole life has miserably 
broken down. 

Take another picture. I have seen men growing 
up in strength and manliness, with cultured minds 
and high faculties, and noble impulses ; young 
men of whom one has said that they will rise 
aboVe the common level and make themselves a 
name and do something for the worid in their day. 
But in those otherwise fair Uves of promise, there 
has been one rotten place, one comer of the heart 
in which uncleanness was allowed to lurk, and 
from which went forth the thoughts and longings 
of unhallowed lusts. And, little by little, like a 
cankering rust that uncleanness has spread, 
clogging the wheels of intellect, dimming the eye 
of hope and faith, polluting the springs of truth- 
fulness and honour, and gradually changing high, 
noble ambitions into base and grovelling tastes. 
Thus, that one spot which seemed at first so small 
a thing, has gradually brought the whole life to a 
rotten worthlessness, which however it may still 
be decked in rich outward trappings, is really, 
a life broken down and ruined. 

Take yet another illustration. What is one 
little weakness in truth or honesty that the Ufe 
should be condemned for it ? It is only like a 
little flaw in some great bridge over which the 
traffic of life goes hurrying day by day. ' It gives 
a little there,' some one says, ' but only a little ; 
no danger of its really breaking down ! ' So, 
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many a man has allowed himself in the first 
sUght deviation from what we well call — ^in the 
same line of metaphor — ^mibending rectitude. He 
only * gives ' a Uttle, he says, has to bend a little 
now and then beneath the weight of all the sudden 
pressures that come from the business and 
responsibility that pass over his daily Ufe. But 
there is no danger of his breaking down, he is 
quite sure. No, but just as surely as, when the 
bridge has a weak, 3delding place in it, some day 
a heavier train than usual will find it out, and 
the whole fall with cruel waste of Ufe and treasure 
— so surely will the strain of some sudden and 
extra temptation come some day just upon that 
one little weakness in honesty, and the whole 
character that seemed so capable and strong, 
wiU break down. So, many a life has broken 
down, in the ever-intenser commercial strain of 
our time — characters that looked as strong and 
durable as a great railroad bridge, characters that 
men trusted without a hesitation or misgiving. 
But there was the weak spot somewhere, and they 
broke down, and dragged down, oh how many, 
in their ruin ! 

I might show you many another fault and 
flaw, by which life, otherwise as it should be, 
is marred and spoiled, even if not absolutely 
broken down. For this is true, in degree, not 
only of the flaws in the direction of gross sins, 
but of those lesser faults of character which are 
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most common, and which we are most inclined 
to allow ourselves. Why, have you never seen 
how one flaw of passionate temper has entirely 
nullified the usefidness of men in other respects 
just and even kind, men who mean well by their 
fellows, and yet by this one flaw have made 
themselves disliked and shunned, and so practically 
useless ? I have in my mind a man of the most 
sterling uprightness, and of great shrewdness and 
abiUty, too, whom I once knew. But did he 
stand at the valuation which all that would have 
dictated ? No ! He had this weakness of a 
jealous, passionate temper. Men could not work 
with him. If he was mentioned for a committee 
or an office, Uttle was said, but the matter was 
quietly dropped. His practical valuation in the 
world was settled by that temper, not by the 
strongest part of him, but by the weakest ! 

Or again, have you never seen the same thing 
with vanity and pride ? A woman may be as 
beautiful as the Madonna, and bright and clever 
into the bargain : let her be vain and the whole 
Ufe drops just to that level ; that becomes the 
measure of the life's availability. Yes, look into 
it ; — I do not say that this, or any parable from 
material things, can be absolutely or infallibly 
applicable — ^but it is broadly and deeply true, 
as I have put it, that the worth and strength of 
character, is the strength of its weakest part. 

But some one may feel Uke sa5dng — how far 
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does this apply ? Do you mean that really one 
sin or weakness makes the whole Ufe worthless, 
nulUfies all else that it may try to do or be ? 
One permitted sin, one weakness 3delded to, not 
resisted, allowed to get a permanent hold — that 
is the fatal thing. The lesson is, not to make us 
hopeless or despairing because we are conscious 
of some weakness or sin ; it is against that subtle 
habit of excusing ourselves for some sin which 
we are not really struggling against, by dwelling 
on other points about us that are good. A man 
is intemperate : ' Well,' he says, * at any rate, 
I'm not a thief ; I would not cheat anyone out 
of a penny ! ' Or, he is passionate : ' Yes,' he 
says, ' I know I am irritable, but then I pay my 
debts, and that is more than some folks can say.' 
Or, he is a man of unclean Ufe : ' Anyhow,' he 
says, ' I'm not a h3q)ocrite — I don't make any 
professions,' and he fancies that his vice is made 
not quite so bad by the fact that he does not 
try even to seem good. And so they go their way, 
think that they are tolerably decent people on 
the average ; and they let the weak spot remain. 
Oh, friends, let us deal with this wonderful 
thing, our life, as wisely as we do with these 
lifeless structures or machines that we use ! We 
put their valuation by their weakest place, do 
not let us go and put our own valuation by our 
strongest. What would you say, if, when pointed 
to a worn link in a chain, the workman showed 
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you how strong some of the others are, and 
proposed to let it pass ? Or suppose the engineer 
of some great viaduct were shown a loose rivet 
or a fractured girder, and he should reply by 
pointing out how strong the piers are, and pleading 
that it does not look a bad bridge on the whole. 
Only, no engineer would reply so. No I the fact 
that the rest of the structure is so good, is a 
reason for not giving it up as worthless, but 
not a reason for being satisfied with it as it is, 
even for one day. If it be left as it is, all the 
strong points go for nothing ; the flaw, the 
weakness gives the valuation of it, and — if left 
in it — ^will by and by bring it down. Again I say, 
deal with your life which is immortal at least as 
faithfully as with these lifeless things which are 
only meant to last a few short years. What are 
these things after all ? What is the most wondrous 
machine, with all its most delicate movements, 
compared to a human life ? What is earth's 
costliest structure, compared to a good name, a 
stainless conscience, a true heart ? What is the 
highest trust that man can set you to defend, 
compared with that invisible fortress of the soul ? 
A little while and those fijiely-wrought structures, 
so closely watched that each flaw may be repaired, 
shall be only masses of rusting metal ; and the 
strong forts that true men hold to the death, 
shall be only grass-grown mounds, memorials of 
the ever-fading past. But these lives which God 
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has given us to keep and use shall endure through 
eternity's countless years, and bear into the 
inmieasurable future the mark of how we Uve and 
act to-day. 

This is one of those great master-thoughts 
which may help in the conduct of life. 'The 
strength of character is the strength of its weakest 
part.' And yet — solemnly true as this is, it is 
only the beginning of the truth. All that the 
mechanical parallel has in it, is the guarding 
against evil, the close self-scrutiny to find Ufe's 
hidden flaws and weaknesses. But that is not 
the whole of life, nor even the best. Life, true 
Ufe, is not mere guarding agednst sin, but growth 
in good, and towards the good. The guarding 
against sin — ^that is * the Law ' — and it has to be. 
But that true, larger Ufe to which he called men, 
comes not by the law, but by the gospel ; not by 
looking into self, however keenly, but most of 
all by looking out of self — ^towards God, in happy, 
thankful piety, towards men in helpful S3mipathy ; 
by the strong doing of life's common work ; by 
the hearty throwing of ourselves into the struggle 
for the world's good ; by loyal admiration of all 
noblest thought and life — and all this, most of all, 
in loyal discipleship to Christ the leader, master 
of such Ufe, the * Ufe that is the Ught of men.' 

So comes, I do not say victory ; I do not fed 
as if we ever come to much we can caU ' victory ' 
here ; — but strength, strength at the heart of us ; 
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the strength of onward striving ; the strength that 
even through stumbling and weakness, still faces 
to the light and keeps on striving, and will not be 
broken down ; and for the rest, trusts in Christ's 
merciful spirit, and leans on the everiasting love 
of God ! 
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THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 

O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. — Psalm xcvi. 9.. 

I SUPPOSE these words, in the old Hebrew 
usage, really denoted some specially beautiful 
garment in which it was thought God's people 
should worship. If so, it was a happy inspiration 
which caused the old divines to render an ancient 
local externality into its everlasting spiritual 
equivalent, and to give us, in one imperishable 
phrase, not so much the dress in which to worship 
as the spirit in which to live. 

The worth and glory of religion to life, that is 
my subject : — the ' beauty of holiness.* As to 
this special word, I once heard, among our York- 
shire hills, an anecdote of John Wesley which has 
always helped me to feel the fuller meaning of it. 
Two rough village-lads filled their pockets with 
stones, and crept up into the room where Wesley 
was to preach. They intended to help in breaking 
up the meeting. But when they looked on the 
old man's face as he stood preaching, that face 
lighted up with such a glow of goodness, and 
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piety, and strong desire to win the souk of those 
before him, it seemed to those rough lads as if 
they had never seen any face Hke it. Probably 
they never had. And, as he spoke, the awe kept 
growing upon them until at last one of them 
whispered to the other : ' He's not a man ; he's 
not a man ! ' When the service was over they 
crowded down to where Wesley would pass out, 
and, as he went by, the same lad just felt at the 
sleeve of his gown, felt the arm there, and, said 
he, ' He is a man ! ' and John Wesley felt the 
touch, and turned, and saw the boy's awed and 
wondering face, and just put his hand upon his 
head, and said, ' The Lord bless thee, my lad.' 
I did not wonder to hear that that lad in after 
years became one of Wesley's band of preachers. 
When I think of that, I feel as if I could under- 
stand a Httle better some of those things that 
one reads of in the old Bible times. That tradition 
that when Moses came down from those awful 
Sinai solitudes, where he had felt the very power 
and presence of God, his face shone so that the 
people were afraid to look upon it ; that Uttle 
word about the martyr Stephen, when he was in 
the hands of the priests, and felt that his hour 
was come, * and all in the council, looking stead- 
fastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel ' ; and even that ineffable glory of 
Christ's 'transfiguration' — the glory that came 
upon him when the sense of his coming death was 
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borne in upon his spirit, and as he was praying 
the very heaven seemed open round him — I do 
not say I understand these things, or can explain 
just how they really were, but I seem to catch 
some glimpse, at least, of what the beauty of 
holiness may sometimes be at its very highest. 

We need not reach so high to see something 
of it. Sweeter than any grace of tint or form ; 
nobler than the keen look of intellect, or the 
massive breadth of power ; noblest when it is 
added on to these — ^is the beauty with which 
holiness of soul lights up the face. It makes the 
plainest features pleasant to look upon ; it lights 
up the simken eyes of sickness, smooths the worn 
brow of care, wreathes the drawn lips of suffering 
into smiles, and gives to age a glory which is like 
a foreshadowing of the very * Crown of Life.' 
Some one has said that a woman cannot choose 
whether she shall be beautiful at twenty, but 
that it is her own fault if she is not beautiful by 
the time she is sixty. True — and for men as 
well as for women. As life goes on our faces 
become what we make them — the silent out- 
growth of the character within. 

But what is this * holiness ' which is so beauti- 
ful ? It is not justice — ^though it must include 
justice and< have its root in strong integrity. 
It is not charity — though it must make man 
charitable with that finer love which not so much 
denies itself as simply forgets itself. It is not 
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purity, but it is only in the pure soul that holiness 
can live ; and purity, which may be as cold as 
marble, touched by holiness takes on a glow as 
warm and radiant as the light of heaven. And 
it is no fancy of mine to make holiness include 
these things. Do you remember that * holiness ' 
in its original derivation is simply * wholeness * 
though the words have grown so curiously out of 
likeness in the spelling ? Wholeness — the whole- 
ness and completeness of character ! Do you note 
the great, far-reaching meaning of this ? I might 
figure the complete whole of hmnan character as 
a p3n-amid : broad-based in bodily power, and 
aptitudes of strength or skill for life's basal 
work ; then, above this, the various grades of 
intellectual faculty; above these, again, the 
moral, with the lofty sense of conscience and 
right ; and, stiU in these higher reaches of char- 
acter, those human affections which give a tenderer 
grace to mere rigid moraUty ; and, then, rising 
highest of all, capping and crowning all, the apex 
to the pyramid — ReUgion. As a fact, holiness 
has come to mean, not aU this wholeness, but 
especially that crowning and completing reUgious 
element which makes Ufe whole at the higher 
end of it. And I do not want it taken away from 
that meaning, but, it does want recognizing that 
the other is included, that for real hoUness there 
must be wholeness ; that holiness is not just a 
Uttle religious element up in the heights of soul, 
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and which may have nothing underneath it, but 
that it must have strong, full manliness or 
womanliness underneath it. The holiness that is 
not based on manly wholeness is not what the 
world wants. Man's being, in this common 
workaday world, has to be based on capable 
manhood ; man has to have his feet firm on the 
soUd earth. 

But now the other side of all this wants recog- 
nizing also. For that strong manly wholeness to 
come to any fine worth, there has to be this 
crowning element of holiness. The manhood that 
stops at strength, ability, or even intellect ; the 
manhood that is not adding to these some 
crowning grace of earnest religiousness, is a poor 
truncated manhood. That is the most common 
trouble to-day. Men — ^men especially — are too 
content in life's lower levels. They are strong, 
busy, capable there, but there they are content to 
stop. Life was never stronger at its base, but 
there is too Uttle effort to build it up towards 
that finest manhood which is * made whole ' by 
genuine, unashamed reUgion. And life loses 
immeasurably by this. It loses its highest out- 
look, its loftiest hopes, and all its noblest spring 
and power. Life wants to be made whole at the 
top. Margaret Fuller touched this need when she 
said once : ' The great want of the day is a 
spiritually-minded man of the world.' And there- 
fore it is that I want to speak especially for this — 
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for the beauty of holiness, the worth of religion 
to life ; a word for it, not as something for some 
special class of saints, but as the crowning grace 
which all life wants, something which every one 
of us should be earnestly striving towards all 
our Ufe long. 

And now, how shall I speak of it ? How shall 
I best bring out the worth and beauty which 
religion gives to Ufe ? I reaUze it most vividly 
as I think of Ufe, of Ufe's various ages, various 
experiences ; of what Ufe has to be to men and 
women just in the common average way. Child- 
hood, and youth, and maidenhood rise up before 
me ; I see the busy father at his work, the mother 
with her many cares. I see Ufe prosperous ; 
again it is struggling — as most Ufe has to be. I 
see Ufe waning into age ; I see it looking on into 
the shadows that close about aU earthly ways. 
Ah, friends ! — ^it is when I most take in what aU 
this means ; when I think of what may reaUy 
help and strengthen, of what may most heighten 
joy and give cheerfulness in trouble, and make 
aU Ufe most worth Uving — ^it is then that I feel 
the beauty of holiness. 

I see the Uttle children at their lessons, I hear 
them at their play. I do not want them to be 
precocious Uttle pietists, pretending to Uke Psalms 
better than cakes ; and stiU there is a grace in 
the child's nature that you wiU never reach, until 
in quiet, loving hours you have taught the Uttle 
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heart something about the dear heavenly Father, 
and the Uttle Ups some tender beginnings of prayer. 
Children are often strangely susceptible to reUgious 
thoughts, as if hearing 

Voices on the shore 
That our ears perceive no more. 
Deafened by the cataract's roar. 

Was it only a pretty phrase when Christ spoke 
of our becoming ' as little children * if we would 
enter the kingdom of God ? I Uke that picture 
of Holman Hunt's : The Boy Jesus in the Temple, 
because it is so realistic. He stands there, not 
the weak ideal of youthful beauty that the old 
masters used to paint, but a strong, wholesome, 
ruddy Syrian lad, with homely dress and bare feet, 
just as such a lad, come up with the caravan 
from a country village, would be apt to be— only, 
in his face the Ught of a far-away look, as such a 
lad might have into whose heart were dawning 
those great thoughts of God and God's service 
which were afterwards to mould his Ufe. 

Shall I speak of the beauty of holiness in youth ? 
I fancy that yoimg men are, most of all, inclined 
to feel shy of the whole thing ; to some it savours 
of grave restrictions, to others of a sort of cant. 
All very proper for a Divinity student ; but for 
a young man looking forward to the common 
work and pleasure of the world, and rejoicing in 
vigorous hfe — ah, wait awhile ! And yet it is 
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in that very life of vigorous youth — ^youth with 
its keen sense of life ; youth brave and skilful 
in manly sport ; youth just entering on the strong 
work and strong temptations of the world — ^it is 
just in such a life that earnest unaffected reUgious- 
ness brings the very finest grace of real manhood. 
It would not make him weak, but gentle and 
helpful with his strength ; it would not lessen 
pleasure, but keep it sweet and wholesome : 
the very merriest laugh that comes ringing to me 
through the halls of memory is that of one of my 
early friends who always seemed to me the most 
like Christ of all I ever knew. ReUgion — earnest, 
unashamed reUgion — does not make a young man 
less brave, but more ; adding to mere nerve and 
pluck that finer courage which can stand up 
squarely against wrong, say ' No ! ' to profanity 
and dissipation, and say it so as to be respected. 
And so to the whole opening Ufe rehgion gives a 
richer zest, a finer appreciation of all things 
great and good, and that interest in higher things 
which keeps bringing to the front the strong and 
helpful men of each new generation. 

As beautiful is holiness in those just growing 
into womanhood. And even more needful in 
one way ; for woman's hfe, growing up in a com- 
fortable home, nurtured in elegance and refine- 
ment, surrounded by all the allurements of 
fashion and society — ah! it is so easy for the 
maiden's Ufe to be frittered away in these things, 
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just sunk in them as here and there on the northern 
moors you see a beautiful stream sink in and 
disappear among the sand and stones. Is there 
anything that can save her like that beautiful 
spirit of devotion and doing good with which 
Christ has touched so many ? That wiU not 
make her despise her beautiful surroundings, or 
the pleasant graces of society, but will keep her 
pure and kind and helpful amid them all ; will 
send her forth on errands of teaching and of 
mercy, and give higher aims and thoughts all 
through her life. 

Pass on a little further in the life-path. See 
where two lives are joined in one. 'They twain 
shall be one flesh.* What but holiness can add 
that oneness of spirit which alone can knit their 
lives into true and lasting union ? Is there any- 
thing like religious feeling and sympathy to keep 
the first purity of marriage tmsullied, to preserve 
its close and constant familiarity from degenerating 
into indifference, to keep aUve mutual tenderness 
and reverence ? How much home-life gains 
in depth and sweetness where there is some 
open, earnest religious feeling. How the cares 
are softened, and the blessings brightened, and the 
jars that will sometimes come, healed. And when, 
in such a home, God * takes a little child and sets 
him in the midst * — ^why, the love of parents is 
always beautiful ; but how doubly beautiful 
where they think of their little one not just as 
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some sweet littie plajrthing, but as a wonderful 
little life to be nurtured for a good earnest part 
in the world. Yes; there is a Holy Family 
there, as sacred as that of Nazareth ! 

'For richer, for poorer/ Look on to the 
changing fortunes that have to be faced in these 
visions of the Ufe-path. Perhaps they may be 
prosperous. Honourable wealth increases to them. 
*How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God ! * Yes ; but when a 
rich man does enter in, it is a beautiful thing ! 
I do not mean a mere free-handed good nature, 
like Dives in his * purple and fine linen,' scattering 
the crumbs of his abundance indifferently to 
Lazarus or to the dogs — ^but an earnest, honour- 
able, useful life ; whose luxury is temperately 
enjoyed, whose wealth is valued as a means of 
doing larger good, whose power is gently and 
mercifully exercised, and all crowned by manly, 
unashamed religious reverence. 

Or, poverty and difficulty and struggle may be 
their lot ; long years of uphiU work, and heavy 
burdens and hope stiU deferred. Can anything 
keep the heart from growing a Uttle bitter and 
sore through those hard years ? Why, what does 
so help many a one ? What keeps them working 
on, not losing heart, not borne down, not growing 
selfish, still cheery and courageous to the end ? 
Trust in God. 

Says Coleridge, ' A mother is the hoUest thing 
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alive ! ' There is a beautiful description in one 
of Mrs. Stowe's books, in which she tells the secret 
that helps many a busy mother to a quiet happy 
heart even through all her cares : — * With a noise- 
less step,' she says, ' an almost shadowy movement, 
my mother's hand and eye were everywhere. 
Her house was a miracle of neatness and order, 
her children under her perfect control, and the 
accumulations of labour which beset a great 
family where there are no servants all melted 
away under her hands as if by enchantment. 
She had a divine magic, too, that mother of mine, 
if it be magic to commune daily with the super- 
natural. She had a little room, all her own, 
where, on a stand, always stood open the great 
family Bible ; and when work pressed hard and 
children were untoward, when sickness threatened 
and the skeins of Ufe were all crossing and tangled, 
she went quietly to that room, and, kneeUng over 
that Bible, took hold of a warm, heaUng, invisible 
hand that made the crooked straight and the 
rough places plain.' 

Life has sorer trials than poverty or cares. I 
see a vision of a sick room, with anxious watchers 
treading very silently, and speaking in hushed 
tones. Oh, what marvellous ^lustrations have I 
seen of the beauty of holiness in sickness. Yes ! 
even in the sickness of years ; in the long, weary 
inaction of utter helplessness — ^such faces of happy 
fgdth as were a blessing even to look upon. 
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1 have known homes in which the chamber of 
some helpless invalid was the very centre of Ught 
and joy, the inspiration of all peace and sweet 
unselfishness. But I do not think anything but 
reUgion can do that. 

And then, old age. I think all hope that old 
age may be happy and restful and genial, what- 
ever the rest of Ufe may have been. Yet there is 
nothing necessarily beautiful in age. It may 
be sharp and shrivelled and complaining. It 
may be dull and Ustless and hoUow. It may be 
worse. Age that is coarse and gross ; age still 
grasping with trembling hand at pleasures which 
have lost their charm ; age garrulous of past 
vanities or moaning over present pains — there is 
no beauty in all that. It is unutterably sad. 
God save us all from such old age as that ! But 
the green old age of an honourable useful life, 
that has done its work fairly, and is contented 
for the evening to come ; the age in which feeble- 
ness is cheerfully accepted, and the past is re- 
membered with thankfulness, and the future 
waited for with quiet, hiunble trust — ^such 
an old age is beautiful. And such old age can 
only come from something of holiness. Yes, 
perhaps it is only then that we can really caU it 
' holiness.' The religious feeling of earlier years, 
the religion of busy manhood and womanhood, is 
apt to seem too mixed and broken and imperfect 
for such a lofty name. It may be very hearty 
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and sincere ; I think it is ; and yet we shrink 
from calling it holiness. But if it has been hearty 
and sincere through Ufe*s busy years, then, when 
age comes, it settles into peace and happy trust ; 
and its cross and struggle change into that glow 
of sweetened and ennobled life which is the very 
reality of hoUness, the * beauty of holiness.' 

And now, do I set the key-note too high ? 
Indeed it is no key-note of ours — ^it is the note 
that the Lord God has set for all of us. Of course 
it is hard to follow. I know how, in the midst of 
all this busy Ufe, right in the throng of the world, 
it is apt to seem as if anything of this kind was 
out of the question — a beautiful vision, perhaps, 
but away above the practical possibilities of Ufe. 
And yet why so ? It is only out of reach as all 
Ufe's best ambitions are out of reach— out of 
inunediate reach, out of the reach of any single 
effort. But so are all the things men are striving 
for, knowledge, even wealth — of the good kind, 
that is really earned ; but men are not dis- 
couraged from striving for these, towards them. 
And it is only that among these things towards 
which men are striving, this strong, manly 
religiousness wants to have its place. What Ufe 
most needs to-day is a Uttle more of this higher 
kind of endeavour. Even as Ufe is, it is not a 
bad life, that of this eager world, with its working 
and trading, its pleasures and its kindnesses, its 
strong grip of the actual, its manly tread upon the 
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solid earth. No ! it is not a bad life, it is not a 
lost life ; and yet it is not what man's life might 
be. It does not half-satisfy. The joy is fading ; 
the gains hardly touch the deepest in us ; all the 
fair show with which the world's successes can 
surround us, fades with our manhood, and hangs 
about our age only like wreaths of withered flowers. 
It is only that higher thought of Hfe which Christ 
has taught us that can reaUy satisfy, and give a 
joy that will keep strengthening to the end — the 
life of earnest duty, of kind helpfulness to man, of 
humble piety towards God. 

Friends, let us strive towards that. Perhaps 
we may never come to anything so lofty as that 
word ' holiness ' sets before us ; the ' beauty of 
holiness ' to us will ever seem not in what we 
are, but in what we foUow — ^in the light'^of 
Christ's great thought and life. But if we do 
keep these before us, and follow, it wiU not 
be in vain. For they change all who look on 
them and love them, ever a little and a little 
more into the same image, and so we go, though 
not ' from glory unto glory,' at least * from 
strength to strength.' Only strength — ^here, and 
earth's strength is often pain and struggle. 
But this is only the beginning, and, in the 
greater life beyond, the strength is lifted into 
peace, and peace to joy, and over aU the 
beauty of the Lord ! 
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IV 

TEN PRAYERS TO ONE THANKSGIVING 

Were there not ten cleansed ? But where are the nine ? 
— ^LuKB xvii. 17. 

'Ten prayers to one thanksgiving' — that is 
how the thought of this story of the ten lepers 
always shapes itself to me, with the lesson of the 
need of more of the spirit, and word also, of thank- 
fulness. The story itself is worth a moment's 
thought, for the curious little glimpse into the 
old-world life that it gives us. Those ten poor 
outcasts living together in the little leper-house of 
the village. In the older world, when leprosy was 
common, every town had its leper- or lazar- 
house ; it was once so even in England. In such' 
places, separated from home and friends, shunned 
and loathed, obliged to wear a special dress, 
and to warn o£E anyone who came near them, 
lived the lepers of the district, with their flesh 
corrupting away — a miserable death-in-life. So 
these ten lived together. And one of them was 
a Samaritan! If they had all been whole and 
sound they would almost have died rather than 
live in the same house with one of that hated 
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race ; but ' misfortune makes us acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows,' and in their misery 
and despair the pride of caste, the antipathy 
of race, was forgotten. And so it was that 
Jesus came upon them, and though they might 
not come near — ' they stood afar off,' it says — 
yet they saw the throng of people round him, 
and they heard that it was this new prophet, 
of whose merciful power the whole coimtry was 
talking, and with a great pitiful cry they besought 
him to have mercy upon them also. 

And he had mercy. That strange power — 
which seems to have been half-will, half-prayer, 
and all God's power through faith — surged 
through him in a great compassion ; he bade them 
go show themselves to the priests and get their 
release — and as they went, wondering, it came 
upon them that they were healed. 

And yet only one of them had the grace to go 
back, and find Jesus again and thank him. I dare 
say they all thought of doing it ; but Jesus might 
be gone away, and no doubt they were very eager 
to go home to their friends ; and the Rabbi would 
surely come that way again, and they could thank 
him then. Ah, yes, one can think of plenty of 
good reasons for not going back. Only, there 
was the fact, they did not go back ; the only one 
who did, was the poor Samaritan, whom all good 
Jews looked on as no better than an infidel. And 
Christ could not help wondering ; it was such an 
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awful mercy God had wrought through him, and 
all had asked for it, but only one given thanks ; 
and he, this alien, this Samaritan ! 

Ten prayers, but only one thanksgiving. I 
always feel as if that way of putting it brings out 
the lesson a little more crisply and distinctly. For 
that disproportion is about what one may find all 
through Ufe. People are always so much more 
ready to think of what they want, than of what 
they have. Our very worship is sadly apt to run 
mainly into pra3dng. Indeed, it is this which first 
suggested my subject. ' Let any dispassionate 
person,' says Miss Cobbe, ' examine the liturgy 
of any one of the great Christian Churches, or 
what he may remember of extempore prayers, 
and he will be surprised to observe how marvel- 
lously the story of the lepers is verified every day, 
how for ten prayers there is but one thanksgiving.' 

Even what we call praise is to a large extent 
prayer. Our very hymns are, after all, many of 
them only prayers set to music. And it is apt to 
be so in private devotion also. Our very phrase, 
* sa3dng one's prayers,' indicates it. Why do not 
people talk of ' sa3dng their thanksgivings ' ? 
Because the thanking part is so small compared 
with the asking part. Mark you, I would not say 
that this results merely from ingratitude. Partly 
it arises from the natural looking forward, the up- 
ward, onward look, forgetting the things behind, 
pressing on to something better; and in that 
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pressing on the sense of need, the craving for help 
looms up above everything else. But still, 
account for it how one may, the proportion of 
thanksgiving is quite too small. This is what 
gives such a sombre cast to worship. It ought 
to be a sort of outburst of joy, in the sense of the 
graciousness of that great Life which holds us in 
its mighty forces of love, and silently makes all 
things work together for good. But the simple 
fact is, our religion has altogether too much about 
ourselves, too little about God. What we have 
done, or not done, or are, or are not — all that may 
be needful as occasional discipline, but there is no 
bread of life in it. What we most want reUgion 
to do for us, is, not to set us looking with more 
microscopic accuracy at ourselves, but to lift us 
out of ourselves, to lift our thoughts clear away 
from ourselves, to this great enfolding Almighti- 
ness. Then we are helped, then our hearts rise 
into a glory of thankfulness and trust, and prayer 
is almost lost in praise. That is the dominant 
tone of the old Hebrew Psalms : ' I will go unto 
God, unto God my exceeding joy.' ' He only is 
my rock and my salvation. He is my defence, 
I shall not be greatly moved.' 

And if there is this disproportion of praying over 
praising in our regular worship, one may be sure it 
is so in our common life. Why, look at it in this 
very matter which brought it imder Christ's notice 
— in sickness. Take any ten persons lying sick 
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and ill. What do they think of, as they lie 
there ? Their mercies ? All the good health they 
have had ; all the comforts that are theirs ? 
Yes, sometimes ; now and then you see the face 
look up from the sick-bed with a happy smile, 
and with such a word as that said to me the other 
day : * Well, you know, I have had such a healthy 
life on the whole, that really I cannot say a word 
of complaining.' But not often. Oftener, you 
find people in sickness feeling as if it was a sort of 
unaccountable thing that it should have come upon 
them — at any rate just then. Anyhow there is 
little enough thanksgiving. Perhaps you might 
say — ' No, but they do not pray much either.' 
Not in words, perhaps ; but then, as some one has 
said : * Every wish is a prayer with God.' Thus, 
I am afraid, the scale is apt to be somewhere about 
the same : * ten prayers to one thanksgiving.' 

And so, just in the common incidents and 
circumstances of life. I do not mean that we 
should be constantly trying to make out that 
some special blessing has been contrived for us 
by Providence ; but that we do want to 
dwell altogether more upon the thought of that 
beneficent Love which is working in the mighty 
whole of things. I know there are plenty of 
cares and troubles ; sometimes, great crushing 
blows that seem to break up all the joy of life. 
Yet, take life through, look at the world fairly 
all round, and even in the mere balancing of 
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happiness against pain and sorrow, I think the 
general verdict of the race is, that happiness has 
it. There is a good deal in that story of the old 
Persian poet, Saidi. It is told of him, somewhere, 
that he was noted for a very thankful spirit, 
and always maintained that he had something to 
be thankful for. But he became very poor. I 
suppose poetry was not a very prosperous business 
in those days, any more than in these ; still he 
kept on with his thankfulness, until at last he 
was so poor that he had not even shoes or stock- 
ings, and then he got discouraged, and concluded 
that he would give up thanksgiving, since really 
he had not anything to be thankful for. But 
when he went forth, without shoes or stockings, 
he chanced upon a poor cripple who had not any 
feet ; and, as he looked pityingly upon the man 
it came to his heart that after all he had still 
something to be thankful for. And so he betook 
himself to his thanksgiving again. 

It is just in these common things that we want 
this lesson. For life, in its common elements, is 
a wonderful thing, with its curious, intricate 
machinery of power, and its infinite play of emo- 
tion, and its numberless avenues of pleasure in the 
natural life. A night's sleep, what a miracle of 
mercy it is ; and a new day, and the waking up 
with health to face it ; aye, even a pleasant meal 
with one's household, is not that worth a thanks- 
giving ? Or, an interesting book, an hour with 

E 
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an old friend, a Sunday's qtdet resting after a 
strained and weary week, or some new light of 
interest or meaning in one's favourite line of 
study — ^it is such things as these, far more than 
great special blessings, which make up the sum of 
happy life ; and it is such things, if one would but 
think of them more, and not be alwaj^ taking 
them as matter of course, which would fill our 
days with thanksgivings. We might not be 
always shaping them into words. Some people 
have a great objection to words ; they think 
words are apt to become so formal. Well, then, 
say your thanks to the Lord silently ; only, mind 
you do say them. For my own part, I think it 
is better for some of these little ownings of God's 
goodness to come right out in speech — in graces, 
and momentary thanksgivings — especially for 
those things which we enjoy together. Of course 
such thanksgivings may become formal, often do. 
But they need not be formal ; and, even if they 
are, they still are better than nothing, helping to 
keep alive the thought of thankfulness, and of how 
much we have to be thankful for in common life. 
I lay the more stress upon this spirit of thank- 
fulness, because I am apt to think that it is about 
the best part of religion. To some it may even 
be the only possible part. There are people in 
the present day who tell me they cannot pray ; 
some have grown too sceptical about its being of 
any use ; others feel it almost impious to attempt 
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to change the Divine Will, which must be wiser 
than an3^hing they could ask. And then, the 
trouble is, that such people fancy that when they 
give up prayer, everything is gone ; that religion, 
or at any rate piety — the warm expression of 
rehgion — is all at an end. But it is not so. 
There comes to my mind the saying of an old man 
whom I knew in my younger days, one of the 
noblest of our old Lancaster worthies. He was 
a man known far and wide for his sturdy integrity 
— a man of hearty piety, too, one who in his time 
had not been ashamed to stand up— he was a 
Unitarian — and do a Uttle preaching, in the days 
when Unitarianism was a b3rword, and preachers 
were scarce. One day, when he had been acting 
as arbitrator, one of the parties thought he had 
not judged fairly — ^men often do think so when 
the decision goes against them — and he exclaimed 
indignantly to my old friend : ' Man, do you ever 
pray ? ' My old friend answered : ' Nay, I don't 
know that I do ; I don't think I've aught to pray 
for ; but I do a bit of thanksgiving now and then.' 
I always liked that answer. There was a good 
deal of wisdom in it, and true piety too. So, if 
any of you hesitate about praying, be all the more 
careful to ' do a bit of thanksgiving.' Why, 
instead of prayer being the central fact of religion, 
I think the centre lies much more in thanksgiving. 
Anyone can pray. The most irreUgious man — 
let him only be in trouble or danger enough — will 
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b^;in to cry out for God's help and mercy ; but 
there is very Uttle rehgion m that ; it is only 
like a drowning man clutching at a straw. But 
if a man thinks of God when he is in prosperity 
and health ; thinks of him, and of these things as 
his mercies, so as to break out now and then 
into ' a bit of thanksgiving,' as the old man called 
it, then that is real religion. Yes, we want more 
of that kind of piety among us. I should not 
like to say that our rehgion has too much praying 
in it ; I do not think Liberal Christians are in 
that danger ; but I am sure we have too Uttle 
thanksgiving. 

One thing further : — ^this more thankful spirit 
would not only help us to see our blessings in a 
brighter Ught, it would help us just as much in 
Ufe's darkness and trouble. The best teacher of 
trust is thankfulness. Anyone who feels habitu- 
ally how much there is to be thankful for, will not 
be so hkdy to be dismayed when troubles come. 
Do you not know that dismay ? Have you never 
heard that cry out of some sore affliction — ' What 
have I done to deserve this ? Oh, what can I 
have done, that all this should happen to me ? ' 
A thankful heart will sometimes feel Uke using 
the very same expression only it will be for exactly 
the opposite occasion. And that is the true thing. 
When you feel the joy of being ahve, when things 
are going well with you, when some great tender 
blessing has come quietly into your hfe, then say, 
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as much as you please : * What have I done to 
deserve all ttds ? * If we thought this, and said it, 
oftener, in the spirit of thankfulness, we should not 
be dismayed by even the saddest calamity, but 
should be able to stand up and face it with the 
upUfted brow of strong immovable trust. 

And so we should not be afraid for the future, 
either in this world or any other. There are 
some people who are always worrying themselves 
about what is going to be. They want to walk all 
by sight. They think over all the possibiUties of 
sorrow and failure, and wonder however they will 
be able to win through. But they could hardly 
feel so, if they habitually cherished some thankful 
sense of all the good that comes to men, and of 
how it comes so Uttle by men's planning, but by 
the silent ordering and working of the infinite Will. 

Sometimes this mistrust about the future takes 
the form of anxiety for that dim, unknown way, 
which Ues in the beyond. How is it going to be 
there ? It seems such a dark, strange thing, 
to leave all that is bright and real here, and go on 
into that vague and voiceless mystery. This 
anxiety is commonly regarded as reUgious, yet 
I think it ought to be looked upon as about the 
reverse. Does it not seem rather pitiful, that 
those who have Uved in this world of God's for 
any length of time, should not be able to trust 
him for their future ? Just one other illustra- 
tion from actual Ufe. Many years ago, I was 
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visiting a man upon his death-bed who was 
troubled in just this way, in perhaps its saddest 
form. He was haunted by anxiety as to whether 
he might be sure of being saved. It was not that 
he had an3^hing specially upon his conscience ; 
few men less. He had been a sober, industrious 
man, and fairly successful in his humble way, 
living in his own Uttle house, and with kind good 
sons settled close about him. Moreover, he had 
been an earnest Christian man for years, ever since 
he had found his way to our Sheffield church out 
of the utter infideUty into which he had been driven 
in reaction from Calvinism. But now, in his weak- 
ness, it was as if something of that Calvinism re- 
turned upon him, that old thought of some being 
elect, and others reprobate. He had long ago 
got all that out of his intellect, but he had never 
been able to get it quite out of his bones. His 
mind was distracted and uneasy, ' Could he be 
certain of going to heaven ? ' he used to ask me, 
every time I went to see him. I tried all I could 
to make him feel the love of God, and be willing 
to trust him. One day, I had specially urged him 
to pray. * Pray ! ' he said, and I shall never 
forget the agonized eagerness with which he 
spoke : ' I do pray ; fifty times a day, I pray " God 
be merciful to me a sinner," and it does not do 
me a bit of good.* And it seemed as if that very 
word flashed into my mind what the true remedy 
for his anxiety should be ; and I said to him : 
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* Well, then, suppose you leave off praying ; and 
I'll tell you what to do : instead of saying, " God 
be merciful to me a sinner," say, and keep on 
sa3dng, " O God, how merciful hast thou been to 
me a sinner." ' It was a totally new idea to him. 
It set his thoughts running in a new direction. 
And in that dwelling upon how merciful God had 
already been, he gradually lost all his fear. Simple 
thanksgiving taught him, what no argument could 
teach him : trust. And when, in a little while, 
he passed away, it was in that sweet and happy 
and inteUigent peace which makes death beautiful. 
Yes ; thankfulness is the spirit both for living 
and dying. Let the Lord be your song, and the 
Lord wiU be your salvation. Live in a thankful 
spirit, and you will find more and more to be 
thankful for. Begin by resolving not to forget 
your mercies, and you will gradually come to feel 
the thought of them a constant inspiration of 
happiness. It shall bless each day's waking 
with a new strength, and each night's resting with 
a deeper peace. When weariness and trouble 
are your portion, you wiU ' rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for him.' When all goes well, 
your heart, as Mrs. Browning puts it, shall 

Sing a low contented song, and knock at Paradise. 

And so shall life be full of that inner light which 
shall shine out on all things, and keep shining on 
for ever. 
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PAUL'S EXPERIENCE OF PRAYER 

There was given unto me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. 
For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart 
from me. And he said unto me. My grace is sufficient for 
thee. — 2 Corinthians xii 7-9. 

We do not know what Paul's ' thom in the 
flesh ' was. It has been one of the curious 
mysteries that commentators have strained every 
effort of microscopic criticism to make out. 
Many have thought it might be some deformity 
of person : many others that it must have been a 
stammering way of talking. That would explain 
his alluding to some people as speaking of ' his 
letters' being 'weighty and powerful, but his 
bodily presence weak and his speech contemptible.' 
Others have imagined that it might be a habihty 
to epileptic seizures, or to some occasional nervous 
prostration ; others, again, that there was some 
great temptation of temper or passion, which, in 
spite of all his trying, kept hold of him and made 
him at times utterly hopeless and despairing. 
We cannot tell what it was. Only this we know, 
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and, after all, this is about enough : that it was 
some very hard and bitter trial, something that 
so weighed upon his Ufe that, with all the intensity 
of prayer, he besought the Lord to ' let it depart 
from him ' ; yes, and would not take the Lord's 
answer ; besought again and yet again, ' thrice,' 
in his bitterness of soul. That is one thing. 
Another is, that in spite of all his praying his 
* thorn in the flesh ' did not depart from him ; 
so far his prayer was a failure. And yet here is 
the specially instructive thing. Paul never felt 
it so, did not feel prayer then, or ever, a failure ; 
for though his praying did not win what he asked 
for, it did bring him help— it brought him power 
to bear that thorn, and it taught him how life's 
finest strength may be made perfect in weakness ; 
and, that strength made perfect even with its 
weakness still hindering it, is a nobler grace of 
God than any mere taking of the weakness away. 
And so this becomes one of the greatest experi- 
ences on the subject of prayer. It is not the 
ordinary kind of test-experience. The usual kind 
of experience which is appealed to, to show the 
value of prayer, is some case where a prayer has 
seemed answered. You know the sort of instance 
that is greatly in vogue with some good people : 
the poor widow at the last pinch of want praying 
for a loaf, and the loaf suddenly coming ; the 
sick person praying to be healed, and being able, 
to the surprise of physicians and friends, to rise 
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up freed from the disease. But I do not think 
people are convinced by such instances. There 
are too many the other way. What about the 
cases when the loaf does not come and the sickness 
does not go ? So I prefer to look for some real 
helpful experience of whether prayer is of any 
use, to one of this other kind of cases. Find me 
a man who squarely tells me that the greatest 
prayer of his life was not granted ; and if that 
man still says, * Prayer is a reaUty and it brings 
real help, and my faith in prayer is stronger than 
ever,' why, there is an experience which I cannot 
put aside ; and if the man is one notably strong 
and true, I think such a testimony is of the 
utmost value. 

There are three things in this prayer of Paul's 
which seem to me specially suggestive, as touching, 
at one point or another, various questions that 
arise about prayer. 

First — ^What Paul prayed for. 

Second — ^What answer he got. 

Third — ^What he came in time to feel about 
that answer. 

First — as to what Paul prayed for. Note this : 
that he prayed for exactly that which he most 
wanted, most longed for. He was oppressed by 
this terrible * thorn in the flesh.' It weakened his 
life, it hindered his work. It was a sore set-off 
against his visions of glory and ecstasies of holy 
joy. He seemed to be in the third heaven. 
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perhaps, hearing those ' unspeakable things,' and 
suddenly all would be changed : his old enemy 
came upon him, and it was as if he was on 
the very brink of hell. Then he turned to that 
great Divine Presence whom Christ had made such 
a close reality to him, and prayed to be quit of 
this thing. Now here is a light to me on that 
question which one hears sometimes discussed, 
as to what to pray for. 

' Is it right to pray for any material or outward 
temporal things ? ' it is asked. Men who pride 
themselves on practical views of things say, 
* No ! It is of no sort of use. Those things go 
by unchanging law. You will not get them even 
if you do pray for them.' And from the other 
side, people who plimie themselves on taking 
particularly spiritual views of things join in and 
say, ' You ought not to pray for outward 
temporal things. It is a lowering of the true 
spiritual function of communion with God.' 
And they both sound reasonable, and as to the 
coarser form of the thing I am convinced. I 
know that rain will not come because I ask for 
it — and I feel that it is a poor, irreverent sort of 
thing to ask for it. And yet, are we thus to draw 
a hard and fast line against all praying about 
temporal and outward matters ? There is where 
I feel some help in this prayer of Paul's — surely 
one of the most practical of men, and not less 
surely one of the most spiritual ; and yet when 
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he felt this plague and thorn in his life he does 
not pray for grace to bear it, but a straight-out 
prayer for deliverance from it, that it might depart 
from him. I might have gone to the greatest of 
all for the same lesson. What was it Christ 
asked in Gethsemane ? Simply for life : * Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ! * 
That cup was the approaching crucifixion. In 
these instances of Christ and Paul, I find all 
attempt to lay down a sharp spiritual limitation 
for prayer burst asunder, and instead, they help 
me to see a large, real rule in the matter, namely, 
to pray for that which in your heart you do most 
really long for. The solution of the problem what 
to pray for, lies, not in some abstruse calculation 
of what God can do or is likely to do, but in the 
very simple consideration of what we, in our 
very hearts, are most anxious about. I suppose, 
prayer, in the deepest, innermost fact of it, is not 
the mere asking for an3rthing. That may be — 
often is — the form it takes ; but the deepest fact 
of it, I suppose, is the simple reaching out of our 
souls towards the infinite Life, ' touching God's 
right hand in the darkness * ; weakness appealing 
to the infinite Strength, sorrow appealing to the 
infinite Love. So when life's deepest need is 
within, it is the inward spiritual things that will 
utter themselves : all our sins, our sorrow or 
weakness, all our penitent owning of sin, all our 
longing for moral strength or spiritual hoUness. 
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But life's strongest need is not always within. 
Sometimes some great outward anxiety or longing 
overshadows everything else. In great peril, in 
great stress of pain or want, in the danger or 
suffering of our dearest ones, the heart has just 
to cry out about these things. And this is right. 
Do you think the heavenly Father-Life wants his 
children to be continually stopping to measure 
their words, or to be considering whether this 
or that thing is just in the category of what he 
is hkely to give ? Still more, do you think he 
wants men to be praying for spiritual graces, 
when the real thing their souls are distracted about 
is the safety of a friend who is out in some terrible 
storm, or tiie finding work when the heart is sick 
with seeking and trying ? You do not want 
your child to be asking you to help him to be 
good, when the real thing he is thinking of, 
morning, noon, and night, is a new pair of skates. 
Let us trust the infinite Father, and use great 
sincerity when our hearts go out towards him 
in prayer. 

Absolute sincerity — ^that is the key-note, and 
that will lead on towards the higher harmony 
with those divine laws which all our praying 
cannot change. For as Ufe deepens, and our 
sense of the great, enfolding, divine power widens, 
we shall be gradually led on to a kind of trust which 
will not worry so much about outward things, 
and therefore will not want to pray about them ; 
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and which, even when it has prayed about them, 
can, nevertheless, leave all in the Father's care, 
and say, * Thy will be done.' This is the real 
saving clause, to make any prayer fitting and 
beautiful : the casting ourselves back, when all 
is said, upon the simple trust that, after all, there 
can be nothing better for us than what he wills. 
I think, indeed, there is a natural tendency 
among Christian people, as their life deepens, for 
prayer to concern itself less with outward things 
and more with inward, less with the things of the 
body and more with those of the soul. The 
thoughts of men are broadening out, in larger views 
both of what is good for man, and of how much 
man can do for himself. ' Brethren,' said an old 
farmer at the prayer-meeting, when some one 
had been praying very fervently for help to a 
suffering family near by — ' Brethren, we need 
not trouble the Lord about that ; we can fix 
that ourselves.' Yes, and we not only feel that 
man can do much by his own power, but in- 
creasingly we are coming to feel that the real 
power of life is from within, that the deepest need 
of life is in the heart and will ; and so hfe's deepest 
seeking for Divine aid comes to be more and more 
for aid in this inward spiritual realm. Yet it 
can never be wholly so. Crises of overwhelming 
anxiety will still arise. So the lesson is for simple, 
trustful sincerity in pra3dng ; and if the thorn that 
pricks and stings us is in * the flesh,' still to have 
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no more scruple against praying about it than 
£igainst thinking and fretting about it. 

And now, having considered the true spirit of 
asking, let us pass on to the answer. It is all very 
well to say : * Pray freely for what you most 
want ' ; but will it do any good ? Well, what 
good did it do to Paul ? The answer to Paul 
was, at first, simply nothing. Again and again 
he prayed. No change ; no deUverance. The 
thorn in the flesh was still there ; Ukely to be, no 
sign of departing. But gradually, out of the 
silence and nothingness which at first seemed 
without any an^er, came to him a thought, a 
thought which seemed borne in upon him, a 
thought which gradually shaped itself into a sort 
of word of God to him : ' My grace is sufiicient 
for thee ! ' Can you not think how that gradually 
came to Paul as what God had to say to him — 
that his pain was not to go, that his thorn was not 
going to be taken away, that he was not going to 
gain efficiency by the difficulty being removed ; 
but that, by simple waiting on God, resting in 
him, just doing what he should open the way for, 
. he should have strength enough for what he had 
to do ; that his strength should be made perfect 
through his very weakness, made more perfect 
precisely by his being taken out of self and thrown 
back on God ? You see it was a purely spiritual 
answer. He did not have the thing he asked 
for. But was it not a real answer ? Do you not 
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believe that Paul was really a stronger man for 
his work in the world, even though that thorn was 
left in him — yes, even through that very weakness, 
touching him with that trembUng sense of self- 
distrust, that feeling that his strength was to come 
of God ? 

I think a great deal of the answer to prayer is 
of this kind. Prayers may not be granted, and 
yet they may be answered. God does not mock 
that beseeching cry which he has impelled man to 
lift up to him. If we ' ask bread,' he may not 
give us bread, but he does not give us a stone. 
That sense of guidance, of comfort, of help, of 
strengthening, which himian hearts have felt 
from prayer, in every age, is not a delusion. 
There is nothing more utterly unphilosophical 
than that explanation some people would give, that 
the seeming help which men have thus felt from 
prayer is merely the better frame they have 
worked themselves into ; that while we have 
seemed to be, and thought we were, calling on a 
higher power, we have really only been rall3dng 
our own moral forces, and that God has had 
nothing whatever to do with it. That is unphilo- 
sophical, because it explains strength by weakness, 
and because it assimies Ufe's crowning experience 
to be rooted in self-delusion. Yes, and it does 
both these in order to escape a mystery about 
divine influence which is just as mysterious in all 
himian influence. You say, you cannot tell how 
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your prayer operates in this matter. You cannot 
see how, in prayer, the spirit touches that mighty 
Power at the centre of all life, and is stirred 
through and through by answering waves of 
spiritual force. No. But what of that ? Is it 
any real difficulty that we cannot explain this 
influence of God's spirit upon us ? Can we explain 
even our own influence on one another ? Can 
you tell how it is the mother's look sways the 
little child ? Is it the mere colour or light- 
radiation of the eye ? Can you tell how the 
friend's grasp strengthens the weak and wavering 
man ? Is it the mere shape or temperature or 
muscular force of the fleshly hand ? These are 
but the medium through which these strange Uves 
of ours come into contact, spirit with spirit ; of 
the how, we know nothing ; but this contact and 
influence is among the intensest realities of being. 
And is there, then, any reason for doubting that 
universal instinct of the human heart, which, 
above our mutual influence, has recognized a 
greater influence still, a divine influence, and has 
reached out to it, pleading and praying ; and 
believed, as one of the strongest convictions of all 
ages, that from it have come real answering 
blessings of light and comfort and help ? 

And now, in the last place, I want to put it to 
you that not only there certainly is this answer 
to man's praying, in spiritual help, but that this 
is the most real, most soUd, the very noblest 
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answer that could be. I often hear this idea of 
spiritual answer to prayer spoken of as if it were, 
after all, only a sort of second-best answer — ^indeed, 
almost a giving up of any real efl&cacy in prayer. 
I have heard sceptics say, 'Well, if you ainit 
that praying for a thing will not get it, it is but a 
poor refuge for faith to say that praying may get 
you grace to do without it ! ' And even those 
who do believe in spiritual prayer and value it, 
are often unable to resist something of the same 
feeling : that the strongest, most real answer 
would be the giving of the outward boon. Now 
my point is that the very opposite is the truth ; 
that the spiritual answer is the best, the most real, 
goes furthest into things. This clinging to some 
preference for a material answer merely comes 
from the obstinate materialism which besets 
us and which we so slowly rise out of. Men 
fancy that the body is the reaUty of them — the 
soul something shadowy, and half-real. Our 
ideas want exactly reversing. It is the spirit that 
is the real, essential, permanent element of man ; 
the body is only the gross, temporary element. 
It is an infinitely stronger thing to influence man's 
spirit, than merely to change his bodily condition 
or circumstances. We recognize this at once in 
our influence over one another. If there is a 
poor, shiftless fellow who wants your help, you do 
an infinitely nobler thing if you can put a httle 
self-reliant manhood into his character than if 
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you merely put a twenty-pound note into his 
pocket. Take that as a fair illustration of what 
is the noblest answer to man seeking divine help. 
I say that when God strengthens the soul or 
intensifies its life, he does a higher, more tre- 
mendous work than if he merely wrought some 
change in the outward things to accommodate 
them to our weakness. Take the extremest case — 
say such a case as that of old Bishop Hooper, 
who, in Queen Mary's time in 1555, was burned 
at Gloucester for his Protestantism. All the 
time he was burning at the stake there was a box 
before him with his pardon in it if he would recant. 
Now, when he cried out to God for help, what 
would have been the noblest answer ? Had the 
Lord put out the fire by providential interposition, 
every one would say that was a good, real answer. 
Or if the Lord had suspended the law by which 
fire bums, and made it that it had climbed and 
wreathed about him without scorching him, that, 
too, would be reckoned a good, real answer. But 
I tell you that when that old man, by his praying, 
was strengthened so that through the long three- 
quarters of an hour that his torture lasted he never 
flinched, never stretched out his hand to the box 
with the pardon in it ; and that when the 
shrivelled life at last ebbed out of him, it went 
out not in mad shrieks of incoherent agony, but in 
broken gasps of faith and trust — I tell you that 
there was a more tremendous manifestation of 
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the power of prayer than there would have been 
in any outward help against the flames. 

That is just how the answer to Paul's prayer 
came in. Not the * thorn in the flesh ' removed, 
but his heart strengthened. Paul came at last 
to feel that that answer to his prayer was the 
noblest answer. He came to glory in it at last, 
even as he gloried in his revelations and exalted 
spiritual experiences. Instead of his faith in 
prayer being weakened, it was strengthened. And 
so it has been all life through. The strongest 
believers in prayer have not been those to whom 
it has seemed to bring a loaf in their want, or 
deUverance from some danger. No! The strongest 
believers in prayer have been those who, though 
they may have asked a score of outward gifts in 
vain, have yet felt its power as the sweetener 
and strengthener of Ufe. 

There is the reaUty of prayer ; it is not a power 
at the circumference of circumstances, but it is 
a power at the heart and centre of life. Man's 
soul feeling its way to the touch of the infinite 
Spirit — ^that is the essence of prayer. I do not 
say that that is all. You cannot tell what prayer 
can or cannot do. You ^cannot say where its 
power stops. It is essentially inward, but it 
reaches on to the outward. It reaches farther 
into things than any of us know ; for the material 
is penetrated by the spiritual, and the spiritual 
is the master-element, and that which strengthens 
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a man's soul strengthens him right out to the 
tips of the fingers ; and that which touches the 
Spirit of the imiverse may bring changes that we 
cannot trace or follow into the working of the 
visible things around us. So though prayer begins 
essentially in the spiritual realm, you can never 
tell where its effect stops. But still it is, for ever, 
essentially in the spirit, and here is the proof of 
it that we can trace and follow. Here is the 
proof that rests not in some exceptional incident, 
but in all man's experience of life's steadiest 
power and peace. That is the true test of prayer : 
the way in which it has nourished the sweetest, 
noblest, and most gracious Uves of earth ; the 
way in which it has helped sufferers to bear, not 
with dogged stoicism, but with a happy trust ; 
the way in which, through the long strain of 
disappointed hope it has kept men cheerful and 
kind ; the way in which, through all the world's 
weary toil, it keeps men from growing hard and 
bitter, and helps them to do their duty to the 
end ; — all this is the silent help that prayer never 
fails to bring to those who give themselves to it 
earnestly, the mighty power which it brings 
into man's life. 

Pray, then. Pray more, not less ; and more 
intensely, more as those have prayed who most 
have felt the power of prayer. Pray what is in 
your heart ; all your thoughts of gladness, all 
your anxieties for others, all your anxieties for 
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yourself, whatever presses sorely on you, whatever 
you most long for — ^pray for ! If it is something 
you should not be anxious about, nothing will 
show you that like shaping it into prayer. Let 
all come out freely in your speech with that 
heavenly Friend, and then leave it with him 
with that strong, restful word, ' Thy will be done I ' 
As Adelaide Procter sings : — 

Pray, though the gift yoa ask for 

May never comfort your fears. 
May never repay your pleading — 

Yet, pray 1 and with hopeful tears— 
An answer — not that you longed for — 

But diviner — will come some day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it. 

Yet strive, and wait, and pray I 
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STAND, THEREFORE ! 

Stand, therefore 1 — Ephbsians vL 14. 

A SOLDIER, simply standing at his post, that 
was what Paul had seen many a time in Rome, 
and it suggested one of the very noblest passages 
he ever wrote. A soldier, with his brazen helmet, 
and his breastplate, and his girdle with the short 
sharp sword in it, and his sandals laced about his 
feet, and his great shield by his side — all helping 
Paul to some added touch of life-likeness in that 
' whole armour of God ' which he would have 
Christ's people put on. But, in all that passage, 
the two most suggestive words to me are just 
those two that I have given you — ' Stand, 
therefore ! ' 

Those Roman soldiers coidd stand! Do you 
know what is about the noblest thing they show 
you in that long-buried city, Pompeii ? An old 
rusted helmet and breastplate, that were found, 
with a few hiunan bones, in the little stone sentry- 
box, just by the city gate. All other skeletons 
were found hiding away in cellars, or fallen in the 
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streets beneath the awful shower of mud and 
ashes from the volcano — fallen as they were flying 
for dear hfe. For there was time for almost 
every one to fly, and very few perished except 
those who hngered too long getting together 
their treasures. So that it seems that this Roman 
soldier, when all the city was fls^ng through the 
gates and rushing by him, must simply have stood 
to his post, and died there. We do not know that 
his helmet and breastplate meant to him all that 
they suggested to Paul, of salvation and righteous- 
ness and faith, but they stood for a certain 
soldierly trust and honour ; probably they had 
never been disgraced by flight, and they must not 
be ; and though that great black cloud, and the 
falling ashes and the sweltering, choking air, were 
no enemies that he could do an3rthing against, 
still he seems to have felt that if there was nothing 
he could do, he could at least stand ; and so he 
stood — and died. 

There is a great deal of life in which about all 
there is to do is — to stand. We can do much ; 
we have a good deal of power in this nature of 
ours ; Christianity is certainly no reUgion of 
passiveness, or fataUstic keeping still and letting 
events have it all their own way. But we cannot 
do all ; the final working-out of destiny does not 
rest with us, and work and fight and wrestle as we 
will, we come at times to places where all we can 
do, is, to stand. When sickness is in the home, 
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and everything has been done, that can be, and 
we do not know how it is going to be ; when panic 
is abroad, and people are rushing here or there, 
or reaching out their hands or their cries this way 
or that, not because, here or there, seems any 
probable safety, but simply because it is easier 
to rush about than to be quiet ; when disappoint- 
ment has come, and it seems as if all that our joy 
or hope were founded on had vanished ; or when 
the whirl of passion and temptation is raging 
about us or within us, till we can hardly keep our 
feet, and feel ready to be swept away — then, the 
one thing needful is, to be able to stand. To 
stand, indeed — ^something more than mere wait- 
ing : some people are motionless enough in these 
emergencies, but it is the motionlessness of 
paral3rsed will — ^unable to do an3rthing — merely 
cowering down beneath the doud or the blow. 
But it is something stronger, that Paul calls us 
to : ' stand, therefore ' — a strong, manful attitude 
of soul, waiting and watching, not dismayed, not 
beUeving that the great God has lost his hold of 
things ; feeling like David, ' Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.' Ah, a strong, beautiful 
thing, then, is simple standing. 

But if standing is often the only thing to be 
done, it is often very hard to do. Sometimes 
and to some people it is the very hardest thing. 
Some noble natures can do almost an3^hing in 
the way of action, but find it very hard to stand. 
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I always think that one of the most pathetic 
things in the Gospel-story is — John the Baptist 
sending to Jesus to ask if he were the one that 
should come, or * do we look for another ? ' When 
he first saw and acknowledged Jesus, by the 
Jordan, he had no doubt then. But now he was 
in prison ; and, to that strong nature, that had 
so taken hold of the multitude and held them by 
his vehement speech, this loneliness, this confine- 
ment, this having simply to stand — ^nothing else — 
was so hard that he chafed like a caged eagle ; 
and he begins to wonder why Jesus, if he is the 
Messiah, does not begin the New Revolution 
which all men believed Messiah was to lead ; 
and so he sends to him, at last, that downcast 
sort of word : ' Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another ? ' Nay, I think that 
there is a shade of the same dispiritedness creeps 
out even in Paul himself, in that word from his 
prison at Rome : * I am in a strait betwixt two ; 
having a desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better.' O Paul— only in the fifties, 
and talking about wanting to quit the battle ! 
Indeed he recalls himself in a moment — ^going on 
to say that perhaps it is better for his converts, 
to whom he was writing, that he should abide : 
' And having this confidence, I know that I shall 
abide' — ^but there is the note of weariness in 
those former words, as if he found it so hard, 
simply to stand and wait. 
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And if it is so hard even to those stronger 
natures, what must it be to the rank and file of 
men ? There is no element in the world's busy 
life that so touches me as that of the patient 
standing-fast — ^steadfastness — of men, in the midst 
of toils and cares and sufferings and sore weariness. 
I love all deeds of heroism, every noble act that 
comes to us from mine, or battle-field, or shipwreck. 
These are what stir the blood in youth, and I 
hope none of us ever get too old to feel our pulses 
quickened by them. But I think that as we do 
grow older — I know I feel it so — ^it is the element 
of endurance, manful, patient standing that takes 
most hold of us. And indeed it is the hardest. 
It is not the charging that tries the soldier most, 
but the standing under fire, or the trench- or 
outpost-duty exposed to imknown peril in one 
fixed place ; or, Isdng woimded the long night 
through upon the field. And yet, what, after all, 
are these exceptional heroisms to that heroism of 
standing which is involved in the common battle 
of the workaday world ? Talk if you will of the 
enterprise which pushes its way over seas and 
plains and mountains, and compasses the world to 
plant the colonies of freedom or the settlements 
of commerce — I tell you it is just as hard a part 
which those have to play, who follow, after that 
first adventurousness, and have quietly to stand 
and hold the posts that have been so planted. 
When I call to mind the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
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thought that most stirs me, is not of the little 
band sailing away from Em-ope to their noble 
exile — that was the active part, and the easiest ; 
it is the thought of that first winter in the new 
land, when they had just to hold their ground, 
and half their number died, and yet they stood 
to their post and slowly wrought, in patient, 
prosaic tasks, the founding of the new England. 
And so in the humbler line of business life — ^it 
may be the adventurous speculator, continually 
dazzling the conunercial world by some new 
enterprise, who forces men to think of him. But 
the real commerce which builds up the world is 
not done by such men, but by the multitude 
who in their unnoticed posts of industry, simply 
stand, year after year, doing a full, true work. 
The common speech of men has constant hints of 
this. If you are investigating a horse, you ask 
about his going ; but if you want to find the 
worth of a man, you ask about his standing. 
The world rather distrusts the men who are 
chiefly remarkable for their pace ; they want the 
quality of Ufe which can not only do, and go, 
but — stand. 

You cannot turn in any direction, but a 
moment's thought brings you testimony to the 
value of this power of standing. It robs calamities 
of half their terrors simply to stand and face them. 
Half the terrors of life are mere imcertain shapes, 
which a good steady look perceives to be not the 
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threatening ghosts they seemed, but mere, dim, 
fantastic shapes of rock or tree. Even when the 
danger is real, stand and face it, and you will often 
disarm it. What a good story that is of Charles 
Wesley at Sheffield. Preaching among the rude 
cutlers there, suddenly an army-officer ran at him 
through the crowd with his sword drawn, and 
crying, ' Let me kill him ! ' Charles Wesley 
stood ; with no defence but that old armour of 
God which has so often stood his saints in good 
stead, and throwing open his coat, said : ' Well, 
sir, I fear God and honour the king ! What will 
you do ? ' What could he do ? Before that 
steadfastness, the man's rage fell back disarmed, 
and, from an enemy, he became one of the Wesleys' 
staunchest supporters. 

And how this quiet standing communicates its 
calmness to others. In a panic — such panics in 
crowded buildings, as happen from time to time — 
how a few, standing, coolly and fearlessly, may 
altogether stem the fatal rush. Sometimes such 
simple standing touches the subUmest height of 
heroism. I never tire of reading the story of that 
wreck of the ' Birkenhead ' troop-ship, years ago, 
near the Cape of Good Hope — ^how, when it was 
found that there was no hope, the ship sinking, 
only room in the boats for the women and children 
with a few sailors to man them — the men were 
mustered to quarters, and stood there, in line, as 
if on parade, officers and men together — stood as 
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the ship kept settUng lower and lower, till the 
waves were washing at their feet, and still they 
stood while the boats were filled with the women 
and the Uttle ones — and then the rest went down, 
still standing, few ever to come up again or find 
a rescue. They got up a story afterwards — some 
people must always improve a thing of this kind — 
that as they sank out of sight they fired their 
muskets in salute. That was nonsense ; soldiers 
on a troop-ship do not have their muskets about, 
and loaded ; and no such touch of the melo- 
dramatic was needed, nothing could be well 
sublimer than that simple standing. 

And in other kinds of panic and peril you see 
the same value in it. There are panics in poUtics, 
and panics in commerce sometimes, in which 
whole communities seem to be carried off their 
feet. What a priceless boon to a city or a state, 
then, are a few cool, steadfast men, who will not 
be carried away, who can resist the popular f eeUng, 
who can look the situation quietly over, and say 
the word that is needed to prevent things from a 
rush of folly and disaster. And that is true 
in public hfe all through — ^not merely in times of 
special excitement. We want, most of all, stead- 
fast men at the head of the city and at the head 
of the nation, men who have principle, and who 
can stand, and stand under fire. I think that all 
men honoured John Morley, quite apart from any 
agreement with him, when his election for Parlia- 
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ment seemed to depend upon his pelding to the 
pressure that was put upon him to vote for a 
measure which he had always opposed, and he 
simply stood his groimd whatever might come of it. 
And so in this religious side of life. In every- 
thing, from great religious movements to the 
personal soul-hfe of the individual, the supreme 
test is in the standing. The Reformation was 
really established, not when Luther was evolving 
thesis after thesis, and startling Europe with the 
rush of his attacks upon the corruptions of Rome, 
but when, at the great German Diet, before 
emperor and princes and bishops, he had faced the 
temptations to retreat or compromise, and uttered 
that noble final word : * Here I stand ! I can no 
more. God help me ! Amen.' Of course there is 
another side to this ; for not only Luther stood 
there, but the whole Reformation came to a stand 
there — indeed came to a standstill ; and while it 
sloughed off the great practical corruptions of the 
Papacy, it held on to a whole baggage-train of 
corrupt creed — ^numbers of doctrines which Christ 
never taught, and which have ever since kept 
obscuring the light of God's great Fatherhood, and 
heaven's wide imiversal hope. So there is almost 
a new Reformation needed to-day, to bring again 
the Churches to that beautiful simplicity in which 
Jesus Christ went about preaching his own gospel. 
Yet still, in all the progress that is needed, the real 
object of going forward is to find some better place 
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to stand and live. And it is in this — in something 
deeper-in than mere reform of opinions — ^in the 
quiet building up of personal Christian Ufe, that is 
the real fruit of progress. The test is, in standing ; 
not the mere faith which can rush forward to the 
attack of error, or follow some great attraction of 
popular leadership, but the faith which in the 
strain and worry and temptation of common Ufe 
can stand, and do its duty, and maintain its 
principle — and stand, whoever comes, whoever 
goes, and ' having done all, stand.' 

Shall I say a closing word about what can most 
help us, thus to stand — ^help us to this steadfast- 
ness of heart and Ufe ? I think it is most of aU 
this old Christian faith in the Uving God, that can 
do this, or at least do it in the finest and sweetest 
fashion. 

Stoicism may do it, after a sort. That old 
stoicism, which, though it originated in Greece, 
found its true soil in the grave, strong, soUd 
character of Rome, was remarkable for this very 
thing — a certain soUd power of standing — unmoved 
by passion or temptation, imswerving even before 
dire peril or the very stroke of fate. And stiU its 
strength was rather hard — ^noble, but imlovely. 
And this was because it was so essentiaUy a 
strength in self, strength thinking of its own power, 
and resolving that no pain, or disappointment, or 
adverse fate should bear it back, or down. And 
stiU, the finest, sweetest strength comes not of faith 
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in self, but of faith in God. This is not only 
strength for the strong, but for the weak. It takes 
a pretty strong nature to be a Stoic; but the 
weakest, who could not get up any strength in self, 
may be strong in God. That is what the weakest 
often did in the old martyr-times, and have done 
all through the ages. It is the difference between 
clenching one's own fist, and taking hold of the 
invisible Hand. And it is for all of us weak ones. 
*Here, Lord, thou art, and with thee here, we 
stand. Here in this business of mine, in which 
I am tempted to all sorts of Uttle meanness — ^it is 
thy work, O God, and I will do it with dean hands 
whatever comes.' ' Here, in this burden which is 
almost more than I can bear, and which I am 
tempted to throw off, and run away from — ^Thou, 
dear God, art with me, and I must keep on bearing 
it.' * Here in this peril, which looks like death 
itself, thou still art with me ; and with thee there 
is no real death, but only greater Ufe.' There is 
the true strength in which to stand — ^not in self, but 
in God. 

When I am feeble as a childi 
And flesh and heart give way — 

Then on thy everlasting strength. 
With passive trust, I stay ; 

And the rough wind becomes a song, 
And darkness shines like day. 
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VII 
REMEMBER LOPS WIFE 

Remember Lot's wife. — ^Lukb zvii 3a. 

Only an old-world tradition of a life paralysed 
and lost through looking back. Some people are 
inclined to laugh at the idea of its being worth 
remembering, because, they say, those old Bible 
stories are not history and cannot be depended 
upon as having ever reaUy happened. True — to 
some extent, and yet there are a good many things 
in the thought of the world, which have come to 
be part of the mind of the world, as one may say, 
and, which it is very good to ' remember ' — which 
yet are not history. * The Prodigal Son ' is not 
history— yet it is very good to remember. And it 
was he who told us that story of * The Prodigal 
Son,* who also recalled that older story of ' Lot's 
wife,' and told men to * remember ' that also. And 
if he bade men remember it, it must be worth 
remembering. Moreover, as to that matter of its 
being true, the real trouble is it is too true. The 
critics may doubt if there ever was such a person 
as Lot, or such particular cities as Sodom and the 
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others, or whether they were really burnt up, as 
the old tradition told, or whether, in the destruc- 
tion, Lot's wife did really stop just that fatal 
moment too long. But what does that matter ? 
If this was not true of her, it has been true of plenty 
of other women since, and of plenty of men, too. 
There has never been any great calamity of 
destruction but somebody has looked back once 
too often, or Ungered that fatal moment too long. 
Do you remember how curiously this comes out 
in the ruins of Pompeii ? There you had, you 
know, a sudden catastrophe very like what the 
old Hebrew tradition told of the cities of the 
plain. The very words which tell what Abraham 
was said to have seen, would do for what Pliny 
saw as he looked on that awful sight in his day — 
the fiery shower, the Lord raining brimstone and 
fire out of the very heavens, so that as he watched 
the place where once had been baths, and temples, 
and theatres, and shops, and homes, ' lo ! the smoke 
of the coimtry went up Uke the smoke of a fur- 
nace.' Some of you may remember how I was 
speaking of this in a former sermon, and of the 
remains of the Roman sentry, f oimd in his sentry- 
box — ^just time for him to have escaped, but no, 
he died at his post. That is one striking lesson 
from those Pompeian remains — the other lesson is 
this, of Lot's wife. You see, as I reminded you, 
there was just time for flight — ^but not a moment 
more. Do you know, that in almost every case 
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where they have found the remains of bodies 
among the ashes at Pompeii, they had some little 
bmich of keys or bag of treasure with them — 
evidently something which had kept them the few 
minutes too long ? One I shall never forget. It is 
a woman's figure, l3dng as she fell, with the arm 
and the folds of her dress gathered before her 
face just as she tried to keep off the dreadful 
choking ashes, but all in vain. There she fell 
as she was running in the street ; and the ashes 
buried her, and hardened into stone ; and the body 
gradually decayed away, and 1700 years after, 
digging there, they found the hollow where it had 
been, like a great mould, and poured in plaster, 
and got the very cast of it, so that you can see the 
very expression of her face, and the folds of her 
dress, and can coimt the very threads of it. And 
see : in the skeleton fingers of one hand was 
foimd a little bag — ^just a few rings and brooches. 
She had only stopped for those. It would not 
take a minute. They were all on her dressing- 
table. Cannot you think how she would call out 
to her husband to go on with the children and 
she would be after him before he got to the city 
gate ? But ah ! when they got where they could 
look back safely, there was no mother, and no 
word of her, and never any word for all these 
centuries until the workman's pick came on 
that hollow in the lava. And now you see her with 
the Uttle jewel-bag in her hand, for all the world 
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like that old story of Lot's wife done into sad 
and startling fact. 

So, you see, ' remembering Lot's wife ' is not 
anything merely to smile at. If that Pompeian 
lady had only known that story and remembered 
it that day, it might have been better for her. 
And it may be a good thing for some of us, as 
Christ said. For it is a good lesson, that of the 
folly and mischief of lingering to look back. Of 
course,^there are times when you have to linger, 
and must look back, when it is right to do so. 
Still, the lesson is true : lingering and looking 
back as a habit, as a tendency of character, is 
just a mischief. It means stagnation ; it means 
paralysis of energy — ^indeed, often with a curious 
Ukeness to the old story, you may almost say 
it turns life into stone. 

Let us look into some of the ways in which 
people are apt to fall into this habit of looking 
back, and see how paralysing it is. 

Take first, that tendency so many people have, 
to be always looking back upon their mistakes, 
and thinking how they might have done differently 
and better. The wisdom of Ufe, is, to do a thing 
and have done with it. Try to do the best, 
rightest thing you can — ^but then, leave it. It 
may not be the very wisest thing possible. Prob- 
ably it will not be ; you are not infallible. Why 
should you expect to make no blimders ? But 
if you have honestly tried to make out, in the time 
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given you, what was best to do, and have done it, 
that is all you have to do. Go on to the next ! 
But this is just what many cannot do. They 
stop. They are all the time looking back. They 
are thinking how different things might have 
turned out if they had only done this instead of 
that. If they had only taken this advice instead 
of that, or if they had gone their own way instead 
of taking anybody's advice — ^why, this calamity 
might have been avoided, and that affair which 
is giving them so much worry would not have 
happened, or that investment which is turning 
out so poorly would not have been made. You 
all know how it is. I dare say there is not one of 
us, but has done just this very thing sometimes. 
Indeed, it may be good to do it now and then ; 
as a calm intellectual process, a sort of correcting 
our bearings or our compasses, as it were — it 
may be right enough. The harm is, when it is 
done as a moral process, when people mourn over 
such mistakes, and keep reproaching themselves 
and making themselves — and very often, their 
friends too— miserable about them. The proverb 
says that it is of no use cr5dng over spilled milk. 
By all means look how you came to spill it. But 
some people stop, looking at it and cr5dng over it, 
till the milk that was not spilled has gone sour. 
If Lot's wife had managed to get safe away after 
all, the same temper which would look back in 
spite of all warnings, would probably have set her 
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worrying her husband's life out by thinking how 
stupid they had been not to have got away the 
night before. Now all that kind of looking back 
is of no use, and worse. The most helpless people 
to get you out of a difficulty are those who stand 
wringing their hands over the folly and needless- 
ness of having ever got into it. No! Look 
to see how you might have prevented your 
troubles, but do not make an additional trouble 
out of worrying yourself because you did not 
prevent them. 

Then there is another way in which this habit 
of looking back comes in with an even more 
paralysing effect, I mean in looking back for all 
the joy and beauty of Ufe. There are some 
people who ride all through the journey of life 
with their backs to the horses. They are always 
looking into the past. All the worth of things 
is there. They are for ever talking about the 
good old times and how different things were 
when they were yoimg. There is no romance 
in the world now, and no heroism. The very 
winters and simmiers are nothing to what they 
used to be ; in fact, life is altogether on a small 
commonplace scale. They have never foimd 
another house like that they Uved in about twenty 
years since. Just what Lot's wife would have 
said, if she had got safe to Zoar. What a glorified 
place that Uttle flat-roofed house in Sodom would 
have seemed ever after, even though she might 
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have been wanting her husband to give notice 
every quarter, the whole time they had Uved in 
it ! Now that is a miserable sort of thing ; it 
brings a kind of paralysing chill over the hfe, 
and petrifies the natural spring of joy that should 
be ever leaping up to meet the fresh new mercies 
that the days keep bringing. 

But if it is a poor thing to sit always looking 
back upon Ufe's past joys and blessings, it is a 
still more miserable and more paral5rsing thing to 
sit looking back upon its sorrows or calamities. 
You know how some people are always doing this. 
They mark the passage of Ufe by its troubles. 
They date everything from its black-letter days. 
When they want to identify some past time, it 
is — ' The week before I broke my leg,' or ' that 
winter when all the children were down with 
measles ' ; or, * the year after we had that great 
loss in business.' Lot's wife would have dated 
everjrthing from the time when they were burnt 
out from Sodom. 

Some never seem to get over these things. 
You know how, after one of life's bereavements, 
some people seem to dwell ever among the tombs. 
In spirit they are always in mourning. They have 
no heart for anything. They cannot make any 
effort. All the duties they used to be interested 
in, have to be laid aside. You may begin to talk 
with them on the most different subject, but by 
and by they are sure to bring it round to their 
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trouble. Ah, dear friends, I do not want to speak 
hardly about this ; it is something very touching 
and pitiful. But still it is not the trae way. 
God never meant us to keep turning over afresh 
the soil on our graves. If we will let them alone, 
grass and daisies and sweet spring flowers will 
grow over the mounds where our dear ones were 
laid, and sweet, happy memories will grow over 
all the thought of their life with us, gradually 
changing sorrow into a quiet joy. That is how 
God keeps his world going. Life has always 
work to do. David's was the true way. When 
that Uttle child of his was sickening, he was in 
deep distress, and could only fast and weep and 
pray. But when the child was dead, he arose 
and took his food, and girded himself and went 
about his kingly tasks. So when soldiers bear a 
comrade to the grave, they play that moumfullest 
of all strains — the Dead March ; but when they 
have fired their volley, and the last word is said 
and the last honour paid, the band plays a joyous 
march as they return. I do not say we can all 
do that. Perhaps that is going too far in the 
other direction — ^but still the word is true : * Look 
forward and not back.'^ No mere lingering 
among the ashes of the past ! Live right on, 
in the way of life's busy duties ; it is the only 

1 One of the four mottoes of the ' Lend a Hand Clubs, 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, U.S.A. 
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escape from that paralysis of an indulged and 
hopeless grief. 

All this brighter, onward look should be easier 
. to us because of the very character of our religion. 
Christianity is in its very essence a hopeful 
religion ; not a faith to sit still in, but to live by ; 
religion with a forward look, thinking not of some 
paradise lost, but of a kingdom of God ahead in 
front though so close at hand that we may enter 
into it any moment. Its word is ' follow ! ' It is 
a religion of happy movement, of setting free 
life's latent and imprisoned energies, all through. 
The miracles that are told of Christ, always 
shadow forth this spirit. The lame man leaps 
and runs. The blind man, who could do nothing 
but lie begging on his mat, takes up his bed and 
follows Jesus. Jairus' little daughter rises from 
that couch where she lay, as Christ said — *not 
dead but sleeping,' and begins to move about 
and wait upon them. Everywhere a new power 
is put into people. And this new power put 
into their bodies, is only an image of the still 
nobler power put into their souls. In Christ's 
day the very best of that Jewish Ufe about him 
was paralysed by a sense of sin, of some mysterious 
wrath and pxmishment of God upon them and 
their people, and over all, the great cast-iron 
' Law,' which rested on their souls like a great 
burden which there was no Ufting by any prayer 
or penitence. Christ lifted it all away ! ' Your 
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sins are forgiven,' he said, whenever he saw any 
sign of a true sorrow and longing for a better Ufe. 
It was not, as a false theology used to shape it 
out, that he was going to suffer in men's stead, 
and bear the just penalty of a whole world's guilt 
in one death agony, and so buy men off from their 
doom, and set free God's mercy. It was, that he 
showed men God's forgiving love. Where they 
had only seen offended justice and a wrathful 
judge, he showed men ' the Father,' taught them 
the gospel of his free, impurchased love, waiting 
for men hke the father in his parable, even going 
out to seek them. ' Father ' — ^it was aU in that ; 
that that great Life of the universe bears no 
grudges, waits with tireless patience for our 
wajrward wills to turn to him, for our wandering 
lives to come back into the groove of his will 
again. His gospel was a great burying of the poor 
dead past, a helping men to forget it, to leave it 
behind, to feel that they had done with it, and 
were going to make a fresh, clean start as children 
of God and followers of Jesus Christ. I tell 
you there was a wonderful power in that, and so 
there is for ever. The most hopeless thing about 
sin is that dreadful power it seems to have to 
chain you to the poor past. It is bad enough to 
look back at the mistakes you may have made ; 
it is bad enough to keep looking back upon your 
joys ; it is worse to keep looking back upon your 
sorrows ; but the most hopeless kind of looking 
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back of all, is that of perpetually looking back 
upon your sins. That can, indeed, turn life 
into stone. You may look back upon your sins 
until it seems to you that you have never done 
anything good at all and never can do, and you 
feel as if it was no use even trying. Look forward I 
Of course, the past is poor, but let it alone I 
To-morrow is a new day from God. Make a new, 
better day of it. Above all, never believe that 
whisper of despair, that with sins so many in the 
past, you may as well go sinning on to the bitter 
end. No I Let us beUeve that great teaching 
of Christ's — ^the forgiveness of sins : that for 
ever the infinite Father-Life is waiting, loving, 
hoping — and so let us keep on striving anew 
with every single day, watching and praying, and 
keeping our faces and our hearts towards God, 
and, like Paul, leaving the things that are behind, 
and reaching forth to those which are before ! 
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VISITATIONS OF GOD 

What 18 man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him ? — Psalm viii. 4. 

It is the last phrase — 'Thou visitest him/ to 
which I ask your attention. My subject is 
' Visitations of God,' but I want to go back from 
the thought that has been commonly associated 
with visitations of God, back to the old meaning 
expressed in that grateful cry of the Psalm : 
'What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him ? ' 
You see the difference. If I had announced that 
I was going to preach on visitations of God, you 
know what my subject would have been taken to 
be. People would have supposed that I was going 
to speak about dreadful calamities, imaccoimtable 
accidents, earthquakes, or pestilences, or cases 
of sudden death. That is the modem idea 
attached to the word ' visitation.' Pestilence is 
creeping silently over the earth ; and in numbers 
of pulpits God is prayed to ' remove his visitation.' 
So when men have fallen down dead, and the 
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Coroner's Jury can make nothing of it, they often 
return the verdict ' died by the visitation of God.' 
We never hear of people being said to live by the 
visitation of God. But now contrast the larger 
idea, which is what the Bible mainly gives us. 
You have it in this eighth Psalm. It is not death 
but life, it is not calamity but mercy. Blessings 
and strength and honour, these are the things 
for which the Psalm sings that glad strain ' What 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou visitest him ? ' And again 
in Psalm Ixv. — that song of praise for pastures 
and flocks, and valleys covered over with corn. It 
is the thought of the fertile rainy season as the 
coming near of the Lord : ' Thou visitest the earth 
and waterest it ! ' And so in the Book of Job : 
' Thou hast granted me life and favour, and thy 
visitation hath preserved my spirit.' And so 
again in that earliest Christian hymn : ' Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, for he hath visited 
and redeemed his people.' I do not say that 
that is the only Bible use of the word. There are 
other passages where it comes in more after our 
modem fashion — about the iniquity of the 
fathers being ' visited ' upon the children, and 
again * I will visit on you the evil of your doings.' 
But then, the Jews earned the right, as it were, 
to speak of life's darker incidents as ' visitations 
of God,' just because this was not their only or 
predominant thought on the matter. They be- 
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lieved that the Lord's mighty providence kept 
touching upon their lives with its deep solemn 
meaning at almost every point, and so calamities 
were his visitations among the rest. But what 
makes the modem use of the word so mischievous, 
is that it means only these, singles out calamity 
and destruction as the special things to be called 
visitations of God. 

Of course in the deepest sense neither use of the 
word is philosophically accurate. If there is one 
thing in which the deepest Christian thought of 
God and the highest scientific thought of the 
infinite mysterious Energy meet and blend, it is 
in the immanence and universaUty of that Power, 
or Life — whichever you regard it. There is no 
real * visitation.' He is always with us — ' in all, 
and through all, and over all ' — 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends thro' all extent ; 
Spreads undivided ; operates unspent. 

« « « « • 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

So in the highest thought of God there can be no 
near^ no far ; neither in blessing or calamity any 
real 'visitation.' 

Yet shall we therefore disuse the word, because 
it is not philosophically accurate ? No. We can- 
not spare it. We cannot spare it any more than 
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we can spare the old phrases which speak of the 
sun as rising and setting. Of course the sun does 
neither. But we want the words rising and 
setting because they express, as no other words 
can do, how the great fact practically comes home 
to us. And so we want the words which speak 
of God's nearness, and of our coming nearer to 
him, and of his visiting us, because they so express 
the Divine fact as it practically comes home to 
us. God is always with us, but can we feel it so ? 
Is it even desirable, or natural ? ' Verily thou 
art a God that hidest thyself,' said the prophet 
Isaiah. If it were not so, if through the veil of 
the outward we could always feel the full power 
and presence of God, the outward would dissolve 
into a mist. We should walk the earth as in a 
trance. And that is not what the earth was meant 
for, nor we either. The earth was made to be 
real to us. Our eyes are to rest happily on its 
cares, duties, pleasures — ^not to be looking vaguely 
through them to eternity. The flowers are to be 
beautiful in themselves, our work interesting, 
pain painful, in themselves apart from any higher 
relation. Things are what they seem — ^however 
much more they may be. We are surely meant 
to take hold of this world and its things with a 
firm, real grip. ' Lord,' prayed the old Puritan 
captain, on the morning of battle, ' Thou knowest 
that I must be busy to-day ; but if I forget thee, 
do not thou forget me.' All right ; be busy ; 
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think of your business, think of your home, think 
of your children, and do not be afraid that God 
grudges the thought, even though it stops at these 
things, and does not often look on — ^to him. 
Only, the more we are so absorbed, the more 
should we welcome every experience in which now 
and then the higher presence comes to mind, in 
which the Divine does break through upon our 
distinct consciousness, and something suggests 
the presence and the touch of God. That is 
where the old word ' visitations ' comes naturally 
in ; and we need not disuse it, nor shim it, but 
only widen it out, so that the sweetest and 
frequentest remindings of God may come in Ufe's 
blessings and mercies. Indeed, when you look 
into it, is not this word * visitation' curiously 
true to the way things are apt to come ? The 
Divine working may be constant, always aUke ; 
but it is not so with the outcome which touches 
us. You do not see the electricity gathering, 
but only the outbursting of it in the Ughtning. 
The moisture is always ascending from earth 
and sea — ^but when it comes down in the blessed 
shower on the parched ground, then we see it 
and fed its meaning. You cannot trace the 
silent threads of a higher working than yours 
which has crowned some long effort with success ; 
but when the success comes you can feel, nay, 
you can hardly help feeling, that there is something 
more than your doing in it. You cannot trace 
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all the intricate causes which have brought some 
new friendship into your life ; but when the 
beautiful affection is yours, you can hardly help a 
feeling of God's mercy in it. So God's providence 
is working silently all along ; but here and there, 
out of the silence and the quiet working, comes 
some finished mercy in which we feel the touch of a 
higher meaning and a higher Love. These are 
the 'visitations of God' to a true, wholesome 
nature. And no one need be afraid of his religious 
life growing shallow or intermittent, by frankly 
using that old word just as much as may be 
natural. 

Does not all this show us how the word has 
come to have its changed, poorer meaning, and to 
be used almost exclusively of calamities, destruc- 
tions, and sudden death ? It is simply because 
the common life of man has so often sxink into a 
state which has ceased to respond to the httle 
surprises of mercy, and which nothing less than 
calamities and destructions can startle into the 
living consciousness of God. Have you ever 
thought how much there is of practical Atheism 
in the world ? Not theoretical Atheism : I think 
there is very little of that, but practical — ^people 
who have no disbelief in God, yet who live without 
any thought of him or reference to him. Why, 
even those who try, still feel sadly how hard it is 
to keep the soul fresh and living and open, 
responsive to the Divine touch. How must it 
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be with those who do not try, who never give 
their reUgious nature a chance, who pass the 
whole matter by as of no concern ? You know 
how common that is. That is what makes the 
great busy world of man seem so desolate and 
hard. For it is a cold, sad sort of life, this, which 
practically leaves God out. Much the same as 
the rest, I suppose, in its outward roxmd, made 
up of the same category of toils and worries and 
pleasures, with the same sleep and waking, and 
the same people about and the same world to look 
upon, and the same emergencies of difficulty or 
trouble, and the same surprises of success and 
happiness. And yet it seems a cold hfe, a hfe 
that lacks the sunshine of larger meaning. To 
rise up each new morning, and feel the sense of 
being refreshed, and see the daylight again, and 
all things new and fair as if they might have been 
but just created — and yet to have no upward 
glance of thankfulness ; to go forth and face the 
burden and care which each day brings again, 
perhaps to feel it very heavily and be almost 
tired of it — and yet to have to face it without one 
sta3dng of the soul on the sense of an infinite 
Presence and an infinite Will ; to know no quiet 
moments in the day when the heart takes refuge 
out of the noise and glare and strain, in the sense 
of the Father's presence, and in the momentary 
cry of the spirit for patience and gentleness, and 
grace to do the right through all; :te lie down 
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at night, another day's work done, another day's 
life got through, another day nearer to the quiet 
end — and yet to feel no glow of thankfulness, no 
inward peace of * Resting in the Lord * ; — ^no, I 
do not call it wicked, there is a great deal of that 
kind of Uf e that is far enough from any wickedness 
— ^but it seems so cold and small and sunless. 

Now, it is out of such Ufe as this, always so 
common in the world, that has grown that thought 
of visitations of God against which I am speaking — 
the thought of pestilences, calamities, destruction, 
as especially his visitations. Such Ufe inevitably 
leads to such thought. For those who live so, 
practically without any thought of God, cannot 
always Uve so. They may, for a long time. For 
God's providence is not demonstrative. It does 
not force itself upon man's attention ; it does not 
compel any man to recognize it, or beUeve in it, 
or think of it. It goes quietly on, silently, 
unerringly, in small things and great, in the cosmic 
forces which keep the order of the starry world, 
in the secret agencies which bring the bloom 
upon the autumn fruit ; it goes on in all the mani- 
fold power which makes for order and Ufe and 
righteousness — and men take it, just as a matter 
of course, without a thought of God. But then, 
see : every now and then the working-out of 
that silent, never-hasting, never-resting WiU 
comes upon men in ways which startle them 
into recognition of it. It seems to break into 
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the mechanicalness of their lives, upsets their cal- 
culations, disregards their foresight, rends their 
security, perhaps seems to hold them trembling 
over fathomless abysses of destruction. Then 
men's small, commonplace ideas of the world 
are shivered into fragments. It does not matter 
whether it is a false idea of religion that has put 
God out of their ken, or the sheer absorption of 
worldliness. In the old da57S, priestcraft put God 
far off. He was in inaccessible glory, all dealings 
with him were through the priests. But when the 
Black Death came creeping over Europe, regardless 
of Mass or offering, men shudderingly felt — ^the 
Lord God himself is here ! Men may not have 
that kind of thought now. But when they live 
in the deep absorption of the world, just in the 
dull level of its cares, successes, pleasures, pains, 
hardly lifting their eyes or hearts above the 
groxmd, is it any wonder that it still takes an 
earthquake, or a cyclone, or some sudden shock of 
death close to them, to rouse them to the deeper 
and intenser awe of life ? There is the root of 
this feeling which has named such sudden shocks 
' visitations of God.' And a miserable root it is 
and a miserable feeling. Of course there is a 
certain truth in it ; God is in these things ; but 
these things taken alone, as if he were in them 
chiefly — what a wrong it is to him. And it 
does not lead to any real religion, at least very 
seldom. Now and then, some dull, hardened 
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soul is wakened into an awe that lasts and changes 
the whole life. But mostly, in the older time the 
piety only rose to the poor level of praying God 
to * remove his hand,' as if it would be all right if 
he would only let the worid alone ; and now, 
as often as not, the result is not even any 
piety at all, but simply a dread sense of awful, 
inexorable power in Nature such as the heart 
even shrinks from calling * God.' 

Thus, everyway, the true wisdom of the matter 
is emphasized for us. It is : to set our hearts 
to a more frequent and happy thought of the 
Divine in Nature and in the working-out of life. 
We ought to look for that Divine in things, and 
not to leave ourselves to be startled into feeling 
it by some great crash of doom. We need to keep 
an opener eye and ear — to earnestly set ourselves 
to do so — to catch the lights of higher meaning 
and hear the tones of finer and diviner harmonies 
in Ufe and nature. It is not hard to do. It does 
not mean any straining of the mind, though it 
does mean earnest, quiet thought. Life is so 
full of things in which the tender mercifulness of 
God comes near us ; in which our Uttle stroke of 
effort brings blessing out of aU proportion, teUing 
of a larger Will than ours at work in things. 
What is your part in this wonderful sleep ? Have 
you caused tWs to be ? What have you done to- 
wards this daily bread — ^these commonest mercies 
of our household life ? The most that you have 
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done has been some final touch to gracious secret 
forces that have been working with a scope 
which, when you think of it, seems infinite. This 
eye with all the wonderful machinery of sight ; this 
ear, with its marvellous susceptibility to sound ; 
this mind and life to which eye and ear are but 
avenues of that thought which is the crowning 
mystery of all ; will you use these from day to day 
without any tender grateful thought of that deep 
gracious life and meaning in the world which 
causes them to be ? Our wisdom is, to try that 
more and more of life's common blessings may 
thus touch us as remindings of God. A thank- 
ful heart, which once begins to think this way, 
will feel that Divine mercifulness touching life 
with its subtle visitations a score of times a day. 
We want to have this feeling in us more, and 
coming out more. We do not know half the 
gladness there may be, in these recallings of the 
Divine goodness in life, until we let them have an 
opener, more welcome place among us. There is 
the good of having some Uttle word owning God's 
goodness in these daily mercies of our homes. 
Charles Lamb, indeed, said that he would sooner 
say grace over a good book than over a good 
dinner. I do not know why a thankful heart 
should not say it over both. I like to read that 
of Theodore Parker — ^how that whenever any new, 
beautiful, happy thing struck across his life, the 
thought sprang to his heart, often the word to 
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his lips — * My heavenly Father I ' When we pass 
a happy hour of friendship ; when some pleasant 
consciousness of health and vigour touches us ; 
when some beautiful aspect of Nature strikes 
something in us deeper than the mere eye ; when 
some anxiety is suddenly lifted off tiie heart ; 
when some effort is crowned with a success we 
hardly dared to count on — ^why not a moment's 
thought towards God, and even a glad outspoken 
word of thankfulness ? 

This is how the true and nobler thought of 
God's ' visitations ' would grow up in us. All Ufe 
would come to seem full of such 'visitations,' 
and our daily song would be ' What is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ? ' And this happier meaning 
should teach us all there is of true in the common 
meaning, of calamities and destructions as also his 
visitations. For these, also — troubles, sorrows, 
accidents, and death — should bring the thought 
of God very near ; not near in terror, not near 
in the mere awed sense of a grasp from which 
there is no escape, but near in the sense of a love 
which we have experienced too deeply to distrust 
it, and in which we can even say : ' Though he slay 
me yet will I trust in him.' Thus in mercy and in 
trial too shall we feel him nearer. It is not that 
these shall be momentary lights of the sense of 
God amidst a darkness which knows him not at 
other times ; but while we always Uve in the soft 
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light of his half-remembered presence, these shall 
be times when that presence shall brighten upon 
our hearts into a glow of fuller and more conscious 
sense of God. And so, as Ufe goes on, these 
flashings of his visitations shall grow into a con- 
tinuous light of love ; and out of the joy of 
turning to him we shall leam that fuller joy of 
walking with him — that humble walk with God 
in which the peace and strength of life are 
perfected. 
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IX 
LIFE UNDER AUTHORITY 

I am a man under authority, having soldiers under me ; 
and I say to this man, ' Go/ and he goeth ; and to another 
' Come/ and he cometh ; and to my servant ' Do this/ and 
he doeth it. — ^Matthew viii. 9. 

This was the centurion's way of describing 
the sort of faith he felt in this Jewish teacher, 
whom he was asking to heal his slave. He 
shaped his feeling of this Jesus being a real man 
of God, and his sense of the authoritativeness of 
any healing-word that he might speak — ^he shaped 
this faith into the terms of that prompt, soldierly 
obedience which he rendered to his commander 
and which he looked for in his men. As if he said : 
I also am a man under authority ; and I have 
soldiers under me. It is only a word with us, and 
the thing is done. Speak the word. Master, and 
I know it will be so. That is the spirit of what 
the centurion said. And Christ might well be 
struck by it. This was a strange disciple, on a 
strange errand. A Roman captain from the 
neighbouring garrison. Those Roman soldiers on 
foreign service were not apt to have either much 
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tenderness about their sick slaves, or much 
reverence for the native teachers. The tenderness 
for his slave might well touch Christ, but what 
seems to have struck him most curiously, was, 
this man's way of shaping his faith in the conmion 
terms of soldieriy discipUne : ' I am a man imder 
authority ' — implying that therefore he knew how 
Christ's authority should be trusted. You see, 
he did not go to the far end of the matter ; he 
had not got to any question of moral obedience ; 
but even in this way of putting his trust, Christ 
felt that this centurion had touched the point of a 
heartier, more unhesitating reverence than any 
that his own people were showing. * I tell you,' 
he said, ' I have not found so great faith — no, 
not in Israel.' 

The subject which this has suggested to me, 
is. Life under Authority — the value of this, and 
especially of this soldierly acceptance of it, ' I 
am a man imder authority.' Then, let the 
authority be the noblest, and the obedience to it 
prompt and loyal, and you have about the very 
finest spirit of Ufe. 

Really, this idea of authority is rooted in the very 
essence of things, apart from man's recognition 
of it. Law runs through all things, alike through 
matter and through Ufe. The whole imiverse is 
* under authority.' Mighty cosmic forces keep 
the vast whole together, and working together, 
from the stars in the solemn order of their cease- 
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less march, to the very autumn leaves which camiot 
fall hovering to the ground except as law con- 
strains them. Every grain of sand is imder 
authority, and so is every lightning-flash. It is 
* under authority' that every drop of moisture 
sinks into the soil, and every flower blossoms in 
the spring-time. So is man 'under authority.' 
His Ufe, also, has a law, and indeed, a law for 
every part of it. Here, however, comes the 
difference. In matter, the law operates without 
any consciousness or voUtion or alternative. 
But man is conscious ; there is a margin, at least, 
in which his will can act. Man has alternatives. 
Water cannot flow uphill. Man can ; he can go 
in all sorts of contrary and prohibited directions. 
The condition of wholesome being and growth, 
however, is the same in both realms — obedience 
to law. Life without law or principle, life dis- 
loyal to law, or principle, is a poor, loose, in- 
coherent affair. It is law which distinguishes 
liberty from anarchy. What are the sweetest 
soimds that an orchestra can give forth unless 
they are uttered in ordered harmony ? Ruskin, 
in his ' Seven Lamps of Architecture,' puts as 
one of the fundamental principles of true art, 
that which he calls 'The Lamp of Obedience.' 
He means obedience to principle ; not meaningless 
following of every vagary of fancy, but thoughtful 
self-constraint, working to an ideal — a self- 
constraint which does not destroy originaUty but 
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prevents it from degenerating into mere eccentric- 
ity. It is not in such high things, however, as Art 
that we have most of us to do with this matter ; 
but in the common working-out of Ufe. And here 
it is that I feel the need, from beginning to end, 
of that dear sense of duty, and loyal dutifulness 
to it, which have such an apt expression in that 
old word — ' I am a man under authority.' 

From the beginning. This lies at the very 
basis of all true education. The first lessons of 
life that the little child should learn, should be 
the lesson of love and the lesson of obedience — 
and these two absolutely together. At the head 
of the himian side of the commandments, Moses 
put ' Honour thy father and mother ' ; and 
' honour ' means, not less than obedience, but 
obedience and something more — obedience of this 
prompt, ready sort. I know it is hard for children, 
but let them learn to be ' under authority ' by 
seeing that you elders also, feel that you are 
* under authority.' It is one of the first, best 
lessons of life to learn that we are none of us, 
young or old, here to do as we like ; that no good 
ever comes of doing as we like, but only of doing 
as we ought. So the true life never outgrows 
authority— only grows from being imder an 
external authority, to being more and more under 
an internal one, ' the law written in the heart.' 
This is the secret of noble, effective character. 
This is the soldierly kind of righteousness — the 
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spirit that, at the call of duty, does not measure 
difficulties, or stay to calculate chances, but 
goes right on ; or, that, set to hold a post, will 
drop there, but not run away. I suppose it is in 
the sharp crises of war that these quaUties come 
to their most conspicuous manifestation — ^but not 
to their really noblest. There is just as much 
scope for these heroic quahties in common Ufe. 
It needs just as firm and patient a heroism to keep 
doing from day to day, putting one's ' hkes ' 
aside, doing one's duty, always to be depended on, 
as it needs to be a good soldier. To ' hold the 
fort ' under the stress of the httle commonplace 
temptations of life, and not to give in to them ; 
to stand one's ground for principle, imder abuse 
and viUfication, perhaps under suffering and loss ; 
to keep in Ufe's common post, when perhaps 
things seem working badly, and it would be 
easiest to run right away — ^yes, this needs quite as 
much heroism as the soldier needs in the charge, 
or in the trenches. Quite as much, and even a 
little more, just in so far as it is harder to obey 
oneself than to obey another ; harder to move at 
the whisper of conscience than at the word of 
command. You see there is no mistake about 
the authority the soldier is imder. It rings out 
in clear orders ; it leaves no time for parley. 
But the authority of conscience can be so easily 
tampered with ; you can argue with it ; you 
can wait till its voice is confused or lost. Besides, 
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this inward authority comes to us singly. These 
orders of the day that conscience issues, do not 
come to us in companies, do not send us forward 
in battalions. Alone has the post of duty to be 
held, the onward step of right to be taken. Alone, 
for the most part, have the temptations to dis- 
honesty, to passion, to appetite, to be wrestled 
with and overcome. Who knows when the man 
of business finds himself in some sudden difficulty, 
and is tempted to extricate himself, or to gain a 
httle time, by some misrepresentation which he 
thinks he can soon put right ? Who sees when the 
young man feels it dull and lonely in his little 
lodging, and thoughts come upon him which stir 
the passionate blood and tempt him out into the 
night ? It is in these lonely struggles of conscience 
that the battle is the sorest. And well is it then 
for him who has grown up in that feeling, ' I am 
a man imder authority.' Well for him who has 
listened to that voice of duty, till he can hear it 
clearly ; well for him who has trained himself 
to feel the dictate of conscience a sort of sacred 
command, which is to be promptly and absolutely 
obeyed. 

I say, * It is well for him who has trained him- 
self in this.' I want to speak of how much may 
be done in this way by training, and especially 
by self-training. Some kinds of reUgious people 
do not like to hear self-training spoken of. It has 
a savour of exalting man's own power, and their 
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first principle is that man has not any power of 
his own. They would refer the whole matter, of 
strength to do duty and resist temptation, to the 
grace of God. I believe that is one reason why 
there is so much sin, and so much poor, weak Ufe 
among people who are yet, in a fashion, sincerely 
rehgious. They have laid too much on God. 
They ask God to do a great deal that man is 
meant to do for himself, and can do for himself. 
I beUeve in God's help. I beUeve in prayer, and 
that, not as a mere putting of the soul into a 
better frame, but putting it into a higher relation. 
Real prayer is not merely Uke clenching your own 
fist, but taking some one else's hand. It is touch- 
ing a higher strength than our own, which answers 
back with a subtle, divine strengthening. So, 
pray, but watch also, as Christ always put it. 
Discipline, and self-discipline, cannot do all, but 
they can do a great deal, and especially in this 
particular matter of habituating the Ufe to the 
sense of being imder authority, and to prompt 
and quick obedience to it. Large and small 
things go together : ' He that is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.* I think people 
hardly appreciate how much Ufe may be strength- 
ened in its highest spirit, by schooling it to 
promptitude even in Uttle outward things. And 
the opposite is just true, of how much Ufe may be 
weakened by smaU, outward carelessnesses and 
slacknesses. Is it only so much time you lose. 
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by unpunctuality ? I tell you that every time you 
are after the hour at some appointment, or 
saunter in ten minutes late to a meeting or a 
service, it is the whole discipline of life you are 
slackening, you are enfeebling your moral man- 
hood, and making yourself a httle weaker and 
less reliable for all rightdoing. On the other 
hand, prompt fideUty in Httle things strengthens 
the whole power of righteousness. The child 
who has been accustomed to obey its parents 
at a word, will be most likely through life to obey 
conscience at a word. The lad who has schooled 
himself to get right out of bed before the bell 
has done ringing, will be the most likely to face 
right up to his duty even when it is hardest. 
The man who pays his bills promptly, will be the 
most likely to come promptly to the front, at the 
call of public duty or public danger. And that 
is what we need. Huxley says that the most 
valuable result of all education, is, the ability 
to make yourself do the thing you have to do, 
when it ought to be done, whether you like it or 
not. So Christ seems to have felt that if those 
whom he called had faith to leave all, and there 
and then follow him, they had the making of 
Apostles in them. So with that word of John 
Wesley's to his helpers : ' Beware of the lust of 
finishing ' — when duty calls, do not jnield to that 
subtle temptation to write one more sentence or 
read two more pages, but get right up and go. 
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Now this is a part of one's moral life in which 
it is specially possible to train oneself. There 
are a hundred little actions in a day, about 
which there is no real doubt, and the moral 
question in them is limited to this little one 
of promptness. Yes! There is no faculty of 
moral life for which so much can be done by a 
watchful self-discipline in little things, as for 
this of prompt obedience to conscience. And 
what a grace of effective and of happy life it 
is. For duty is alwaj^ easier to do when it 
is done promptly. Have you a letter to write 
which you feel some awkwardness about ? or 
somewhere to go where you would rather not 
go ? or some painful duty to do that you shrink 
from ?— do it at once I The longer you hesitate 
only the worse it will be. But if you have that 
feeling, ' I am a man under authority ' ; if you 
have trained yourself to obey the calls of duty 
at a word, half the difficulty is done away, and 
life, altogether, gains a new zest, and spring, 
and power. 

Here, then, is the true order of life : first, life 
trained to fed itself ' under authority ' ; second, 
life training itself to obey the authority within, 
promptly and readily. There only remains to 
say some final word as to that authority within, 
and as to where Christ's part in the helping and 
leadership of conscience comes in. 

Of course, the imperative authority is con- 
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science — ^what we do verily feel to be right. And 
so some people would leave it there. If we are to 
obey conscience, they say, why talk of disciple- 
ship to Christ, or, especiaUy, of Christ's authority. 
That seems a confusion to them, not a help ; as 
if to talk of any authority of Christ were a sort 
of trenching on the supreme sovereignty of 
conscience. But it is not so. See : conscience is 
not a uniform, imalterable thing. Conscience 
does not make right, any more than your watch 
makes the time. Conscience, like the watch, may 
alter ; sometimes it goes slow ; sometimes it may 
have been set quite wrong. It is well to have at 
hand some good chronometer, or electric clock, 
set as near the absolute time as may be, to refer 
to now and then. Of course, conscience is not 
so movable as your watch-hands. You cannot 
move it to point this way or that just as you 
please. You cannot make it tell you that some- 
thing is quite right to-day, that it told you was 
quite wrong yesterday. No! But conscience 
has its moods. Conscience can grow ; conscience 
has to be educated ; conscience may be inspired. 
The conscience of the child is not what it may be 
when the child is grown into the man ; the 
conscience of the savage is not that of the saint. 
There are some people who never try to set their 
conscience to anything higher than the town- 
dock of public opinion. The important thing is 
this : — that, in all, conscience is a faculty not only 
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of seeing its own best, but of discerning that 
which is better than itself ; and that is the truest 
thing, conscience discerning the highest and best, 
and loyal to that. 

There is where this authority of Christ comes 
in — ^not overriding conscience, but upUfting it. 
Simply, in him, has been, and is, the noblest 
education and inspiration for conscience. It was 
so from the beginning. Christ did not put himself 
in place of conscience to fiis first followers. On 
the contrary, he appealed to conscience, and 
touched their consciences into such vitahty and 
power as never before. It may seem paradoxical, 
but the fact was so. They had never felt so free 
in all their hves, and yet never so hfted and urged 
on in a divine constraint. They went all their 
Christian way as men ' under authority.' It 
was that imseen Christ that seemed bidding them 
go into the haimts of pestilence — and they went. 
It was he who seemed bidding them preach the 
gospel among all nations — and they preached it. 
It was he who seemed caUing them to bear open 
witness against sin and against idols — and they 
bore it, yes, even though they might be cast to the 
lions. There is nothing in all history like that 
long battle which Christ started among men, 
against all things, false and evil. His influence 
has been the inspiration of reformers, patriots, 
philanthropists. The noblest hfe-leaderships of 
these Christian ages, those who most have felt 
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the authority of conscience, those who most 
have quickened it in others, have all felt — ^not less 
than others, but more — that constraining and 
commanding influence of Christ. They have all 
gone as men ' under authority * — ^but it has been 
an authority that has not cramped their own 
conscience or life, but that has given to these new 
certainty, and point, and aim. 

So it may be for ever, and so we need it to-day. 
Cherish conscience. Cherish all the light within 
yourselves. Train that higher self to be more im- 
perative in its authority. And yet, we want some- 
thing above self. We want something that above 
our shifting likes and dislikes, above the impulses 
of passion and the confusing beckonings of the 
world, shall still stand out with a clear pointing 
to the highest right. We want something that, 
when we change, does not change ; something 
that shall stand to us, not merely for our own best 
' self,' but for mankind's best self, yes, for God's 
self, and for the highest revealing of the meaning 
and will of God. And this is what we have in 
Christ. Looking to him, feeling ourselves with 
him as men * imder authority,' life's spirit becomes 
at once loftier and firmer. All life under law is 
good, but best of all is life in that habitual attitude 
of reverence for the law of the spirit of Christ. 
Conscience, even at its poorest — conscience only 
thinking of itself — ^is a wonderful thing ; but 
noblest of all, is conscience looking to the greatest 
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thoughts and lives of others, and, at the head of 
all, looking to Jesus Christ, and through him to 
God. So is life's freedom perfected in self- 
surrender; and the noblest liberty of earth, is 
the liberty of those who in the spirit and following 
of Christ are trjring to Uve the life of the children 
of God. 
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THE GOSPEL FOR THE UNSUCCESSFUL 

In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world. — John xvi, 33. 

Why should we *be of good cheer' because 
another has ' overcome the world,' even though 
that other be Christ ? The answer I take to be, 
briefly, this : that in his * overcoming,* he has 
shown us what the true 'overcoming' is, and 
that it is something possible to all, even to those 
who seem most to fail. So Christ's life, seemingly 
so baffled and defeated, and yet so beautiful in 
its spirit and eventually so fruitful of blessing, is, 
for ever, a gospel for the imsuccessful. It is that 
which I want to bring out. 

Take in the full contrast between the saying 
and the situation. This note of confident success 
and strong encouragement comes to us out of the 
saddest part of Christ's life. It is one of the 
memories of ' Passion Week,' the week of Christ's 
* suffering * or ' passion,' and this word comes out 
of its darkest hours. It was the last evening. 
All his solemn appeals to his people had seemed 
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to fail. Judas was gone out and was even then 
closeted with the priests ; an hour more and 
Jesus would be a prisoner ; a day, and he would 
be crucified. It seemed about as bad a failure as 
history had to show — and he calmly says * I have 
overcome the world ! ' His followers are weighed 
down by vague fears ; he warns them that their 
fears will be more than realized ; the day is coming 
' when men shall kill you and think they do God 
service ' — ' in the world ye shall have tribulation ; ' 
and yet he bids them ' be of good cheer.' 

And even this does not bring out the full contrast 
between the situation and the saying. It is so 
difficult for us really to appreciate that situation. 
It is difficult for us to see through the haze of 
glory which now envelops all this part of Christ's 
life, back to the stem reality behind. Men may 
veil the churches in Lenten gloom, and put a 
fitting tone of sadness into their services, but 
every one feels that Easter is just beyond, and 
the common heart has called even the day of the 
crucifixion * Good Friday.' The fact is, the Son 
of Man has come again in power and glory, and 
the nations have bowed at his name, and the 
very cross has become a S5nnbol not of the outward 
shame, but of its inner gloriousness. We try to 
conceive the utter apparent failure of those closing 
days ; but we cannot prevent thoughts of the 
after-glory coming in with a radiance which had 
no place there in reality. You try to restore the 
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old picture, but a later one has been painted over 
it in gold and tawdry colours. Rub as you may, 
a halo will adhere round the pale worn face. 
The ' clouds of glory ' will remain in front of the 
awful gloom which was so long remembered as 
having marked the actual scene. And through 
the crowd of applauding figures pressing about 
Christ crowned, we can hardly make out the 
outUnes of that very different multitude that 
closed about Christ crucified — the vengeful priests, 
and half-scared people ; the heedless soldiers 
gambling for his seamless coat, and the poor 
faithful women weeping their hearts out at the 
cross's foot. 

Yes. But that was the reahty, however difficult 
it may be to realize. To all outward seeming 
that Christ-mission was a failure. Of all he had 
tried to do there was nothing accomplished. 
He had gone forth in ' the spirit of the Lord ' 
to proclaim a great blessing for the world — and 
the world would not hear. He had taken the 
' good tidings ' to his own people at Nazareth — 
and they thrust him out and tried to kill him. 
He had gone about among the people, trying to 
win their hearts to his great thought — and they 
listened indeed with a sort of fascinated eagerness, 
they ate wonderingly of the loaves and fishes, 
once they even tried to make him king ; but there 
it ended. He chose out twelve who seemed to 
love him most, to be his companions, helpers — 
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and they seemed just as purblind as the rest, 
and to the last kept harping on * thrones' and 
* power.* And then, for one more last effort, he 
had gone up to Jerusalem to the great national 
festival, and had pleaded and warned with a 
solemner, intenser tone — ^and still he had failed ; 
and he knew now that there was nothing for it 
but the cross — ^to die — only, to die faithful to the 
end, even though the end was that most shameful 
death in which a man and his work could be as 
it were utterly trampled out. It was when he 
was come within sight of that end, that he tells 
them that he has * overcome the world * ; and bids 
them remember this, and * be of good cheer * in 
the coming tribulation which was to be their part 
in that strange victory of his which looked so 
like defeat. 

And now note two things about this in the old 
time before we pass on to its meaning for all 
time. Note, first, that that encouragement did 
encourage them. It must have seemed a grim sort 
of encouragement just at first, those next few days. 
Their master a prisoner, and no sign of any gather- 
ing legions of angels to assert the glory for him, 
which he would not assert for himself. Their 
master crucified — ^the whole thing, as it seemed 
at first, at an end. ' I go a-fishing,' said Peter. 
Nothing left for them, but to go back to their old 
lives ! And yet, even then, were working in their 
hearts the irrepressible forces Christ had stirred 
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within them, and soon those forces leap forth into 
open speech. They see great blessed meanings in 
his teachings, which they never saw while his 
presence still blinded them with the thought of 
a kingly Messiahship. Christ risen in the 
heavenly worid, is more to them than he ever had 
been while among them on earth. They begin to 
see how he has overcome. They fed the in- 
domitable power of his great thoughts of God 
and duty and eternal Ufe. A thousand remembered 
words give them courage. The way did indeed 
turn out all that Christ had warned them of — 
and still they trod it not Uke burdened and 
discouraged men, but with a great strength and 
cheer which make the whole story of that age 
alive with a triimiphant gladness. Yet it was not 
that they realized any success, any more than 
their master had done. They had to * walk by 
faith,' as he had done. All that they seemed to 
accomplish in that wide, rich heathen world in 
which they Uved, was very Uttle. No worldly 
honour, no saintly name was theirs, till they 
had long been gathered home to God. But they 
knew in whom they believed, and they felt 
that, somehow, in him was the overcoming of 
the world. 

And, secondly, note that his faith, and theirs, 
was justified. How far he saw just how it should 
be, we cannot know. I do not think his word was 
one of some divine foreknowledge, but simply of 
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a great, sure trust. This gospel which had come 
into his soul was verily God's, and he felt it 
could not die. He had overcome the world, not 
in that he had seen the harvest, but in that he 
had truly sown the seed. That seed lived ; — 
instead of being destroyed by his death, it was 
glorified by it. Men would not hear the gospel 
that he wore out his Ufe to preach, and lo, his 
Ufe, so worn away, rejected and despised, and 
yet patient, trustful, loving to the very end, 
became the most powerful gospel of all. It is not 
an accident which has changed the very meaning 
of the word * gospel ' from the truths he preached 
to that simple life he lived. That simple life 
has done more to make men sure of God and 
righteousness and heaven, has been a greater 
help to virtue and to prayer, a gladder tidings of 
hopefulness and trust and God's great fatherly 
love, than any gospel of mere spoken words. 
But all this is the greater meaning that has grown 
on to that sa5dng of his having * overcome the 
world.' I suppose to him it simply meant the 
thankful sense of how he had been helped to be 
faithful to the very end, and that that was the 
true overcoming. 

And so it was, and so it is for ever. ' In the 
world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.' In all times 
these words have come with a peculiar comfort 
and encouragement amid the strain and weakness 
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and difficulties of life. Mark you — ^it is not the 
encouragement the world seeks, or gives. The 
world believes in the gospel of success. The 
world points to its heroes, battling bravely against 
adverse fates, surmounting obstacle after obstacle, 
carrying all before them by sheer perseverance 
and force of will, and finally crowned with the 
laurels of some grand success. The world points 
to these, and says to the burdened and weak 
and overmatched : see how these have struggled 
and fought, and at last conquered ; be Uke them, 
and you also may succeed ! I do not condemn 
that. Such spectacles of successful and crowned 
effort stir the hot blood in our hearts, and set 
many a one longing to do something large and 
strong, and to win the world's verdict of * Well 
done ! ' This is the gospel of success, with its 
invigorating influence of the strong upon the 
strong, and its incitement to the ambition for a 
worthy earthly success. But after all, how few 
these strong ones are — ^how few compared with 
the m)niads of imknown toiling men, and humble, 
patient women, who have no capacity for great- 
ness ; no gift to make them, even possibly, leaders ; 
no work that has any scope for ambition, no 
capacity for achieving any visible success. 

And shaU these have no word to bid them * be 
of good cheer ' ? To say to them : see how, 
here and there, one has risen from your lowly 
midst ; to point them to the privates who have 
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become generals, to the poor toilers who have 
become millionaires — all this, after all, to a large 
proportion of the world, has almost a touch of 
mockery. What they want, is some gospel 
which can cheer not the few strong, but the many 
weak ; some gospel which can, not raise a few from 
lowliness, but ennoble them in their lowUness 
and even in their unsuccess. Well, Christ is that 
gospel to them. He stands before us, lowly, and 
not striving to be otherwise ; poor, and with no 
thought of being anything else ; working for the 
most imselfish end and in the divinest spirit, and — 
so far as any seeming success went — in vain ; — 
rejected by his people, denied or deserted by his 
very disciples, crowned not with laurels but with 
thorns, crucified by the very people he tried to 
save ; — and yet the word that comes, even out 
of the shadow of the cross, is — * I have overcome 
the world.' This is the true and real overcoming. 
This is the gospel for ever, for the unsuccessful, 
for those who suffer and for those who fail. 

Have you ever thought how widely this gospel 
is needed ? We do not think of it at first. In 
yoimg Ufe, everything seems possible. We lay 
fair plans ; quick pulses of ambition beat within 
us ; we think that we also will make a name. 
But as time goes on, most of us are less sure 
about it. Cares thicken roimd us. We begin 
to fimd it hard enough to do the bare task of the 
time, without going beyond to those ideal tasks 
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we once thought of. We settle down out of the 
romance into the dull reality of life. 

And then it is that we become aware that this 
is about the common lot. Gradually it dawns 
upon us how hardly people generally are struggUng. 
We used to think that because they kept a good 
face upon things therefore things were easy with 
them. But we find out the mistake of that. 
As experience and sympathy widen, it grows upon 
us with a sort of awe, what care, and struggle, and 
sadness, and patient failure tr5dng not to let all 
go, are all aroimd us. Some are strained by the 
anxieties of business, some by the cares of home. 
Some have to bear up against weakness and 
feeble health ; some have work resting upon them 
that is far too hard for them, and yet they cannot 
give up or change. So many forms of tribulation ; 
often those who seem most fortunate and happy, 
really tried by troubles that few know of. For 
we cannot speak much of these things. *The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness.' Like our 
master, we have ' to tread the winepress alone.' 

This is the common lot — and this it is to which 
Christianity especially addresses itself. Of all 
religions that have ever been, it is most of all 
a gospel to the burdened, the struggUng, the weak, 
the unsuccessful. It does not mock them with 
mere trumpet-calls to which they cannot respond, 
and yet neither does it crush tiiem down into a 
mere passive fatalism. It comes to them with a 
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cheery message of working patiently on and doing 
one's best. It comes in the guise of one who was 
himself * a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief ' ; who was ' tempted at all points like as 
we are,' and yet did not give way ; who laboxured 
for the highest possible object, and saw nothing 
come of it, and yet did not feel that he had failed — 
no, felt rather that he had overcome, and that he 
had that in his heart which might enable every 
one to overcome. 

And so he had. That is the very essence of 
his gospel. It is not easy to analyse it exactly, 
but thousands of struggling lives have felt it. 
He makes us feel the impregnable strength of 
simple rightdoing. He touches us with a sense 
of the goodness and lovingkindness of God. He 
inspires in us a new sense of how a strong and 
silent power holds all things, works in and through 
all things, and makes all things work for good. 
So, more and more, as we enter into his spirit, it 
comes upon us that the true overcoming is not 
in shaping outward things to suit our will, but 
in living out our life patiently, trustfully, and 
kindly, through whatever the outward things may 
be. This is the real victory. He who through 
long years of imsuccessful struggle, has kept a 
patient heart and done his duty, has more truly 
' overcome the world,' than he who by sheer force 
has mounted to some high pinnacle of success. 
He who through long, sharp sorrows has been 
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able to keep a kind, unselfish thought for others, 
has done a more victorious thing, than if he had 
merely managed to escape the sorrows. He who 
in some great peril has stood aside to let some 
weaker have the place of safety, is a truer master 
of the situation, than if by a Samson's strength 
he had elbowed a hundred men aside and saved 
himself. 

Yes, and more than this — apart from any such 
special strain or trial : to face the world just in 
its common round of care and duty, and meet it 
cheerily, and not be embittered, or made selfish, 
or turned from pure integrity ; to be still thought- 
ful and kind to those around, and not to tire, or, 
when tired, not to give in ; and, most of all, to 
do all this with a quiet uplooking to the will of 
God, and as our portion in his service — all this 
is overcoming the world, and it is just such an 
overcoming as is possible to all. 

And do not think of it as fruitless, even for 
those things which in our more ambitious hours 
we wotdd fain do for others and for the world. 
Do them if you can — ^this is no excuse for 
indolence or carelessness that I am urging. Do 
everything you can. Help in the great struggle 
that rolls on from age to age, in which the noblest 
lives of earth have borne their part and Christ is 
the great leader — ^for making truth, and Uberty, 
and justice victorious in the world, and bringing 
in the kingdom of God. But even if it is little 

K 
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you can do, and little seems to come of it, still 
be not disheartened. Ton, yourself, are more 
than an3rthing you try to do. The great forces 
of God, that change the human, as the material 
world, are seldom in the earthquake and the 
fire. These have to be, but I am more and more 
persuaded that it is quiet goodness, patient and 
faithful to the end, that most of all builds up the 
stable welfare of the world. Laws, institutions, 
governments, all have to be, and all need, some- 
times, change ; but it is Life that is the one 
imperishable power ; Life that is the irresistible 
force of onward growth ; good life that is, itself, 
the victory, and the overcoming of the world I 
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THE MYSTERY OF NATURE— IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE PSALMS 

When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me, 
until I went into the sanctuary of God. — Psalm Ixxiii. i6, 17. 

The Psalmist found the mystery of things toa 
painfid until he went into the sanctuary of God, 
imtil he looked at it in the hght of religion. 
There are many mysteries still, mysteries that we 
rack our brains in the effort to imderstand — but 
they are * too painful for us,' we have only the 
pain and the ache for all our thinking — until 
some light comes from that same ' sanctuary,* 
some ' holy of holies ' where the soul bows itself 
in the thought of God. One of these is what 
I may call the m5^tery of Nature, and I want to 
speak of it especially in the light of these old 
Psalms. 

Perhaps there are some who do not feel any 
painfulness in this mystery of Nature, to whom 
it is simply lost in happy faith. Nature only 
wakens in them a deeper sense of God. I dare 
say we aU feel it so at times. There are aspects 
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of the world so bright and glad and beautiful 
that they flood the heart with the sense of light 
and love. They make one feel like Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner at the sight of all the moving 
life in the sunlit sea : — 

O happy living things 1 No tongue 

Their beanty might declare. 
A spring of love gashed in my heart. 

And I blessed them unaware. 

But it is not always so. In its vastness, especi- 
ally, Nature seems to wear a stoUd, impassive 
look. It has been said * an undevout astronomer 
is mad/ but I do not think that that is necessarily 
true. Science does not clear up the mystery — 
in many ways it only makes it greater. I know 
how marvellous are its achievements. Why, it 
has done what Isaiah dimly figured as the 
work of Deity : it has ' weighed the moimtains 
in scales,' and ' the hills in a balance,' and 

* measured the heavens ' with its ' span,' and 

* called the stars by names ' — ^more names than 
the old Hebrew ever dreamed of. But the very 
immensities to which it thus carries man's 
thought put an added strain upon any thought 
of faith. I read the other day, in the presi- 
dent's address at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
(1892), that in their calculations as to the 
length of time that life on this planet has taken 
to develop into what it is to-day — their careful 
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scientific estimates range from two hundred 
millions of years down to, at the lowest, twenty 
millions. Such vastness of time simply dazes 
one. Now and then some httle portion of it 
becomes half-intelligible. The last time I was 
at Ilkley I stood looking over the edge of a great 
stone quarry. Fifty feet below, the labourers 
had just come upon the trunk of a giant fossil 
palm : when that was growing there, the 
climate must have been that of the tropics. 
How long ago was that ? I could not tell. Chily, 
above that trunk lay fifty feet of sandstone rock, 
formed through incalctdable ages by the slow 
deposit of mighty waters ; and on the top of 
this had come the great ice-age, for the surface 
of that rock, just where I stood, was grooved 
and pohshed by the passage of mighty glaciers. 
And that glacial period Ues coimtless ages back I 
What awful reaches of time ! What is that 
ceaseless forming and sustaining force, which, 
through those unthinkable periods has kept all 
moving on ? Is it a Life, that can take note 
of us ? to which our trouble, or our joy, our 
prayer, or our thanksgiving, or anything we are, 
or try to be, can really signify, or be anything 
at all? 

There is the mystery of Nature. And as I 
speak of it, there comes vividly to me the recollec- 
tion of the impression in which, in my own hfe, 
that sense of the mystery came to its intensest. 
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and in which at the same time there seemed to 
come to me that Ught upon it, on which I want 
to dwell. It was during a summer vacation, 
many years ago, when instead of all the hoUday 
hfe I had been looking for, I had fallen ill. Day 
by day, I lay, not in much pain, quite able to 
think — ^looking out — and always before me one 
long Une of ocean, and one long sweep of purple 
moimtain ; and, over all, by day the infinite 
deep of the blue sky, by night the slow proces- 
sion of the stars through deeps more infinite 
still. There I lay watching it all, just the ocean 
and the moimtain and the vast imfathomable 
world-spaces. And then, as I lay there, there 
came the news of one of those great catastrophes 
that at times shudder through the world, and 
seem to ask mockingly of faith : ' Where is thy 
God ? ' And altogether it came upon me as it 
had never come before : what is it all P^Is it 
the world of God, as I had been preaching and 
thinking, or is it all a beginningless and endless 
developing of atoms and forces, now massing 
into worlds, now etherealizing into something 
we call hfe ? So I thought and thought— and 
perhaps it was that bodily weakness told on the 
mind — perhaps it was the pecuUar unreUeved 
force with which the mystery pressed upon me 
l)dng there alone ; but any way, no thinking of 
my own seemed to help me, and at last, all I 
could do was to he back, and try not to think 
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at all. And then it was that the help came. 
*When I thought to know this,' said the 
Psalmist, speaking of the perplexity he felt, 
' it was too painful for me, xmtil I went into 
the sanctuary of God.' I could not go into the 
sanctuary; but when the Sunday came, as I 
lay there in the quiet Sabbath stillness, listen- 
ing to the bell of the little village church, there 
began to come to me old familiar words out of 
that still older sanctuary of the Psalms, and 
they seemed to come and rest in my heart with 
a power and help which I had never felt so 
strongly before. I do not mean that they made 
the mystery plain ; but somehow they brought 
back a great certainty of God — divine Life and 
meaning over all — ^with an overwhelming force 
which I have never since lost. 

Perhaps you want to know more than this : 
you would ask why those hymns of old-world 
piety seemed so helpful, how this effect came. 

Well, I can hardly tell, m3^elf, how it came. 
But light is light. You do not want to investi- 
gate the source of it before you see by it. There 
is something in the simple fact, that after I 
had thought and thought, till my own mind was 
almost dazed ; and had looked into the m3^tery 
till I could see nothing ; that which came back 
to me, without any seeking — came back like 
voices out of the silence, or light gradually 
rising in the darkness, was, the thought of some 
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of those grand old Psalms, with their over- 
mastering assurance of God, over all and in all 
and through all. 

Sometimes it was that 19th Psalm : ' The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handywork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language ; 
their voice is not heard ; yet their line is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world.' 

Sometimes it was the 8th Psalm : ' O Lord 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth, who hast set thy glory above the 
heavens ! When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy hands, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that thou visitest him ? ' 

Then, again, it would be that 65th Psalm, 
which so bravely recognizes the darker elements 
in nature — for there were earthquakes, and 
fires, and awful calamities in those days just as 
now — ' By terrible things in righteousness dost 
thou answer us, O God ' ; and yet it declares 
him ' the confidence of all the ends of the earth 
and of them that are afar off upon the sea,' and 
comes to that grand climax — 'Thou crownest 
the year with thy goodness.' 

Sometimes, again, it would be that 148th 
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Psalm — about all things praising the Lord 2 
' Fire and hail, snow and vapours, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word.* 

But most of all kept coming to me that 
wonderful song about the teeming, varied world 
— the 104th Psalm — ^taking in everything, the 
clouds, the winds, the lightnings, the great deep ; 
the wild asses quenching their thirst at the 
mountain spring ; the birds, the wild goats ; 

* the young Uons seeking their meat from God ' ; 
' man going forth to his work and labour ' — 
and all coming to that grand outburst, ' O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast 
thou made them all ! ' 

But now — why should these words have helped 
one in such doubts as those I have spoken of ? 
As I have said, there is something in the simple 
fact that in the very intensest hour of doubt 
they did help me — there is something in that ; 
but that is not enough. Such help, however 
strong at the moment, can have Uttle permanent 
effect unless it can give account of itself and 
justify itself. Yet, you know, it may be said, 

* What did those who wrote these Psalms know 
about nature, more than we know to-day ? * 
Nay, they did not know half so much. And 
one cannot put it on any ground of their being 
mere penmen of the Holy Spirit, as if God had 
miraculously dictated these Psalms to them ; 
so that I cannot prove any definite external 
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authority for them. No ; but there are other 
kinds of authoritativeness besides that. There is 
such a thing as an authoritative impressiveness 
and weight in an utterance itself, something 
which can hardly be defined, but which you 
feel. It is the kind of authority which the 
thoughtful, earnest word of an old man carries 
to a child. The common people said that 
Christ's word * was with power ' ; it was not 
his credentials that made them feel it so, it 
was something in his words themselves. In 
reality this is the very divinest authoritativeness, 
which, without proving itself, just makes itself 
felt. And so I feel it to be with these old Psalms. 
Their power lies in the strong, overmastering 
conviction with which they are alive and aglow, 
the sense of the living God. It lies too, in their 
testimony to how the heart of man has felt, 
at its best, through all changes in the world. 
They come as voices answering to us across 
the great deeps of time ; and their ring of deep 
genuine faith, and the trust which has gathered 
to them through these long three thousand 
years, help us to feel that the thing is verily so 
— that ' the earth is the Lord's,' that it is his 
' glory ' that * the heavens declare,' and that 
' from generation to generation, he is God ! ' 

But this weighty impressiveness of the Psalms 
in themselves, is further helped when one goes 
back in thought and realizes the position of 
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those from whom they come. I want to lay 
stress upon this, because it is not generally 
appreciated. People are apt to fancy that it 
was the very opposite. They fancy that the 
Psalmists wrote with such confident faith, 
because they did not know enough to doubt. 
The impression is, that in those ancient days, 
men's outlook upon Nature had not come to that 
clearness in which they could realize the diffi- 
culties which we feel to-day. I know it is a 
natural impression, but it is a mistake. I doubt 
whether there is a single difficulty, practical or 
theoretical, which presses upon our hearts to-day, 
which had not also to be faced by those who 
really thought of old. They might not shape 
their difficulty into exactly the same terms, 
but it was essentially the same. We undervalue 
those old times. We forget that they had to 
face every stem fact of Nature that we have. 
For instance : all that destruction, all that 
suffering, which made John Stuart Mill protest 
against the tendency to extol Nature as bene- 
ficent, was just as patent to them as to us. 
Tennyson shapes the difficulty newly for us — 
the difficulty of one 

Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation's final law. 
Though nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravin, shrieked against his creed. 

And we read that as a new thing ; but the 
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Psalmist had seen it all, before him, and puts 
it just as plainly : * Come, behold the works of 
the Lord ; what desolations he hath wrought 
in the earth ; ' — ^plague, fire, and famine, were 
just as rife then as now, and men did not 
understand their orderly meaning even a tithe 
as far as we do now. And yet it is after that 
very word about earth's * desolations ' that he 
goes on in that most touching word of faith — 
' Be still, and know that I am God ! ' Moreover 
those Hebrews did not even take refuge in that 
common explanation of ancient thought which 
saved the Divine Goodness by ascribing the 
darker happenings of the world to powers of 
evil. No! They felt sure that somehow it all 
did come from One Almighty Will, but still 
they said as clearly that God is Good, as that 
God is One. 

So, again, that doubt arising from Nature's 
impenetrable Vastness — that is no new thing. 
We may feel it more, but the ancients had quite 
science enough to feel it. Before the time of 
Moses, the Egyptians had observed the courses 
of the planets so closely as to have brought their 
year within six hours of the true time — and 
before these Psalms were finally collected, they 
had made closer observations, which corrected 
their year to within twenty minutes. Lucretius 
was so impressed by this vast impassive order 
that he said, * Nature does all things of herself 
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without the meddling of the gods/ Before the 
Psalmist's time, there were men who said in 
their heaxts, 'There is no God.' No! The 
mystery of Nature is no discovery of modem 
thought ! It is all there in those old Scriptures : 
* Who by searching can find out God ? ' And 
again — 'Clouds and darkness are round about 
him ' ; and in that perplexed cry of Isaiah — 
' Verily, thou art a God that hidest thyself.' 

Thus that wide, instinctive sense of God in 
Nature, and these Psalms in which that sense 
voices itself in most bright and confident faith, 
do give account of themselves. They cannot be 
put aside as the vague feeling of a time which 
had not come to the mystery of Nature, and 
did not know enough to doubt. They come to 
us as part of the finest flowering of human 
thought, all the more impressive because not 
grown in our soil. There in that quiet east, 
and that far, far past, so different from our 
eager, restless age, men looked out upon the 
woods and plains, on the mountains and the 
vast ocean and the starht sky — and it all wrought 
in their hearts an unalterable sense of ordered 
will and meaning — that in it all was Life, and 
that Life, good — ^yea, ' God.' 

All this is light upon the mystery of Nature. 
I do not say, light shining dear through it and 
making all things intelligible, but hght upon it, 
light showing it a mystery not of blind force, 
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but of Life and meaning and beneficence. And 
it is light which we may trust, to which we may 
freely open the windows of our souls. Because — 
remember — ^this Ught, in ancient thought and 
feeling, is part of the very order of Nature. That 
which constitutes the mystery, itself suggests 
this light. For the impression which Nature 
makes upon the heart is as much a part of its 
reUable order as the impression it makes upon 
the eye. And this impression of God, which 
glows in the Psalms, is that which Nature has 
made upon the human heart as a whole — you 
find it in all races, in all scriptures, and only 
clearer, higher, here in these Psalms. And it 
is the impression which Nature mostly makes 
upon our hearts — it is the natural feeling ; even 
those who most feel that they must question it 
and perhaps disallow it, still do feel it and would 
like to trust it and rest in it. Ah, but can they 
trust it ? May it not be mere self-delusion ? 
There is the help of these great testimonies of 
the past. Here, in these Psalms, that Ught 
which has been the general light of Nature in 
mankind, shines at its best, and shines calmly 
on for ever, focused into a clear abiding radiance. 
That Ught, which the best souls of a hundred 
generations have trusted, and ever found that 
the more they trusted it, the more it led them 
right, that light, we too, may trust. In it, 
shining quietly on after thousands of years, the 
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cloudings over of our own little day are lost. 
I come in here, into this sanctuary of the old 
world's holiest thought, and I know that it is 
not my doubting but my faith which cor- 
responds to the eternal reality. 

Friends, trust this light more. Read these 
Psalms more. Surrender yourself more to their 
impression. Thus, as we take our way through 
this wonderful universe, and find that way often 
clouded and dim, let us carry with us for our 
guidance and strength, not only all that the 
wisest have seen in science, but all that the 
purest and holiest have felt in rehgion. In both 
directions it will be always apt to be more than 
we could make out for ourselves. You never do 
a day's work without availing yourself of more 
science than you ever proved or even under- 
stood. Why then distrust the great religious 
faith that the holiest have discerned in such 
reality, because this also passes our proving or 
clear discerning ? 

Ah, I know that there is nothing in all this 
to dogmatize about, or draw up into outUned 
statements about the Divine being or attributes. 
It is more a light as to the direction of the 
infinite truth than any defined outlining of it ; 
but that is all we need — the sense that it is not 
nothingness towards which we try to live, to 
which we pray — ^but, back of all, infinite Life 
and Goodness. No ; — we cannot see to the end, 
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but the way is lightened by a light which grows 
brighter the more we walk by it. And what- 
ever our way may be — ^whether among the 
tangled cares of the world, or in the eager 
scrutiny of Nature — the watching eye will see 
more clearly, and the brain be stronger for 
wisdom, and the hand for toil, if we walk in 
that Ught, and if now and then the heart breaks 
out in songs of glorying praise, or hushes into 
trembling silences of prayer. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MAN— IN THE LIGHT 
OF CHRIST 

He that foUoweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. — John viii. 12. 

The Mystery of Man. What a mysterious 
thing is man's moral nature, this power of 
knowing and choosing right. * Great is the 
mystery of Godliness,' says the old Scripture. 
And what a greater mystery still is that of un- 
godliness : the terrible weight of sin that seems 
to he upon the world, and which seems at times 
so hopeless. And the mystery of the great 
Future — ^how this, too, keeps pressing age after 
age on thoughtful hearts. All this is what I 
mean by the mystery of man. 

I suppose this mystery comes to us, first, 
out of that consciousness which we call our 
moral sense. It is the mystery of man's 
responsibihty. Men have been feeling it even 
from the clildhood of the world. We see that, 
by the story of the Garden of Eden, and of man's 
fh-st disobedience, That is not history, it is 
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simply the way in which the mystery shaped 
itself in that old time. And we feel it, just as 
much, to-day. What is that sense of this or 
that being right, our duty ? Why should we 
attend to it ? Is it anything in reality — any- 
thing more than an imaginary obUgation which 
successive generations have evolved, and set 
up for themselves ? And with this, there is 
the old, old question of free will : are not we, 
in reality, simply compelled by the strongest 
motive ? And if so, as we did not make our 
own nature, nor the environments which act 
as motives upon it, why should we trouble 
oiu^dves about the result ? Why should we 
sadden ourselves with trying to struggle, if we 
have no more real choice than the scales into 
which different weights are put ? That is the 
way it presses on us sometimes. At others, it 
comes in the almost subtler form of wondering 
why we should wish to resist the prompting of 
any part of our nature, even if we have the 
power of resisting. We find within us ' passions 
wild and strong.' Who put them there ? Were 
they not put there to be followed ? That is a 
striking saying Carlyle has : ' If God made 
thee, he meant thee.* Deeply true, too ; but 
then how easily the thought follows : did he 
not mean the whole of me, then — these tre- 
mendously strong appetites and cravings and 
passions, as well as those subtle intimations 
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which we call conscience, and which, compared 
to the passions, seem so intangible and vague ? 
These are not imaginary difficulties. They are 
the strong, dark mysteries which he right in the 
way of trying to keep pure or trying to keep 
honest. They are mysteries by which many so 
confuse themselves that they let go all trying ; 
by which thousands justify themselves in Uves 
of sin ; and in which those who do keep on 
holding to the right find their greatest difficulty, 
and long for some clear light. 

Well, I beUeve that the clearest Ught men 
have ever got in the world, about all this, is — 
the Ught of Christ. Not the only hght, but by 
far the clearest. There is some Ught in this 
very consciousness of possible good. Goodness 
verifies itself, proves itself — and proves itself 
not only to itself, but to those who are brought 
into Uving contact with it. So does evil Ufe, 
after a fashion. When Martin Luther was 
pestered by a student who wanted him to settle 
logically this moral perplexity of whether evil 
reaUy is evil, Luther told him in his rough and 
ready way to go and get weU drunk, and then 
he would know. So, sin, actual sin, proves 
itself, makes man feel in his soul that it is sin, 
and that it is something which ought not to be, 
and need not be. But that is an awful process, 
and sometimes brings the knowledge too late. 
The nobler way, and the surer way, is by 
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goodness. When I see a good man, patiently 
struggling on, resisting temptation, keeping from 
evil, steadfastly doing a kind, faithful part, I 
feel as if a light was thrown on the mystery, 
not light enough to see right through it, but 
light enough to see which way the explanation 
lies. And when I see how this element of moral 
struggle runs through all the world's life, and 
is ever the noblest element in it, inspiring the 
finest heroism, the most unwearjdng toil, the 
light seems steadier. And when I see how 
every Religion that ever has been on the earth, 
in its deepest thought, has emphasized man's 
sense of duty by the reading of a higher will 
than man's — this also makes the light clearer. 
But is there anywhere where this light of duty — 
diffused throughout all humanity and all re- 
ligions — comes to so bright a focus as in 
Christ ? When I have read all that philosophy 
has to say about man's moral nature and will, 
I sometimes fed only more perplexed ; but, 
somehow, in the presence of this life and spirit 
of Christ, though the doubts may be no more 
categorically answered than before, they dis- 
appear. The whole atmosphere of the Gospels 
is so full of moral light. Their tone of right 
is so uhdoubting ; their appeal to the sense of 
it, and to the power for it, in man, is so constant 
— never in the Gospels do you find a word of 
man's nature being hopelessly corrupt ; — and 
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that appeal comes in, in so many ways — ^in 
beautiful parables, in deep searching precepts, 
in little home-thrusts of rebuke or exhortation, 
and in that matchless Ufe which is the central 
image of it all! It is wonderful; there is no- 
thing like it in all the world. Your doubts are 
not beaten down by exhaustive logic, but are 
simply brought into the light ; and in that 
light you know that goodness is the grand reality, 
and that man has power to choose it — aye, must 
choose it ; that the great living Will that is in 
all and through all will never let man have peace 
until he does choose it. No one can ever go 
and spend a quiet hour among these Gospel 
pages, without feeling that he has been in the 
light, without being more conscious of what he 
is and of what he might be, and without being 
strengthened to wrestle with the evil in him- 
self, and to fight on against the wrong in the 
world. 

Another phase of the mystery of man is that 
which meets us in the mass of sin, and seem- 
ingly base, lost life, which there is in the world. 
It is that same m3^tery of man's moral nature, 
only, not of its struggling, but of where it has 
ceased to struggle. That is the terrible thing 
which one is apt to feel wherever hfe is in dense 
masses, as in large cities. The multitudes who 
do not seem to struggle, who are complacent in 
the hoUowest shams of vanity and folly; who 
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are sunk in low, grovelling tastes, from which 
nothing seems to ronse them; who grow up 
hard, bold, defiant — ^and despise the very efforts 
that you make to help them upwards. And 
there are yet deeper abysses : all the lost, 
broken-down Uves that fester in the by-ways of 
our cities ; the masses of crime ; the even more 
hopeless baseness of those who fatten by foster- 
ing crime — whole classes, lost, lost, so lost that 
we cannot tell even how to try to save them, 
how to begin to try ! And what is to be the end 
and outcome of it all ? 

I know nowhere that I can take this terrible 
mystery of unhealed, unredeemed sin, where I 
can get — I hardly dare say Ught, but any 
gUmmer of possible Ught upon it, except to 
the Gospels. It does not seem very much even 
there — ^for it is not much Christ ever said about 
it, very Uttle upon the ultimate destiny of it 
all — ^but still there is his love for these seem- 
ingly lost ones, his deep, imutterable compassion 
for them. I think all love is, if we will only 
trust it, something of a light on that dark 
problem. The very pity we feel, the love which 
has inspired those who age by age have laboured 
for earth's lost ones— even this is light. For 
when you have once come upon the real feeling 
of deep, tender love, you have something by 
which you can draw a line right to the very 
heart of God. * He that formed the eye, shall 
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he not see ? ' If such strong, patient love holds 
man even through man's impotence, can we 
doubt the stronger love that must be working 
in God's slow but sure omnipotence ? If even 
Christ so longed after these poor sinful ones, 
and has somehow taught us to feel that even 
heaven would not be heaven if they are lost, 
is it possible really to beheve that tinless we can 
manage to get them saved before they die, there 
is no hope for them for ever ? This is no 
imaginary help. This is just the very way the 
light of Christ's love is felt, does actually come 
as light in this very darkness. I was talking 
awhile ago with a city missionary, an earnest- 
hearted woman working with some good ortho- 
dox people in the worst parts of one of our 
great cities; and she told me, how, at first, 
her work made her utterly despairing. It 
seemed nothing she could do ; and she was 
among a whole population, who seemed just 
sinking down, down to hell — ^nothing else for it, 
according to all her old creed. She told me how 
she used to go home and be haunted with the 
horror of it ; and then she went out again, 
praying, and longing, and trying — ^but still only 
reaching one here and there. But one day it 
came to her — ^^just the thought of the heavenly 
Father's love shadowed forth in Christ's, and 
compared to which her love could be nothing ; 
and Uke a great flood of Ught it all broke upon 
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her, that she could trust him — that there must 
be something else than hell afterwards. Why 
should she be racking her soul with anxiety 
almost to madness as if she alone in this great 
universe cared for them ? And ever after that, 
she told me, she had laboured on, not less 
earnestly than before, but with an easier, freer 
heart, feeling the mystery losing itself not in 
darkness, but in Ught. That Hght was Christ's. 
That anxiety of love for sinners, and that 
trustful thought of God, are both from him. 
There were kind loving hearts before Christ, 
sad for human suffering ; but nowhere, before, 
do you find that peculiar sadness for sin, and 
for the poor lost sinners of the world. That 
is Uke a new Ught upon the great dark mystery, 
the light of a new love, which has ever since 
been working in the world ; and, the light of a 
greater love still than ours, a love in the infinite 
Heart of things, a love to which our hearts go 
out in that strong trustful plea Whittier has 
shaped for us : — 

Father of all — thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to thee ! 

Then — once more — there is that closing mys- 
tery which we call death: *The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death.' Whence are 
we — and whither ? Especially, whither ? How 
that question has pressed upon the heart of 
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man. Do you remember the first living glimpse 
that we get of our old Saxon forefathers, as 
they stood facing Christianity, not yet con- 
verted to it, but wondering if perhaps it might 
be true ? They are facing it with this mystery 
of the unknown beyond pressing on their hearts. 
I know few more beautiful episodes in old-world 
thought. It was a few years after Augustine 
had come as a missionary to England, and in 
the rude North, King Edwin of Northumbria 
had gathered his chiefs and thanes together in 
* Witangemote,' or * Wise men's meeting,' that 
they might consider this new faith. One by 
one they told their faith about it — but the 
best word spoken was this : — said one of the 
thanes : ' Truly the life of man in this world 
is on this wise. It is as when thou, O King, 
art feasting with thy thanes in winter-time, 
when the hearth is lighted and the hall is warm ; 
but without, the rains and the snows are falling, 
and the winds howl. Then cometh a sparrow 
and flieth through the hall ; it cometh in by 
one door and goeth out at the other. When a 
little moment brief and pleasant is passed, it 
disappears, and from winter returns to winter 
again. So is it with the life of man, O King. 
It is but for a moment ; what goeth before it, 
and what cometh after it, wot we not at all. 
Wherefore, if these strangers can tell us aught, 
let us hearken to them and follow their law.' 
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I think Christianity has told men something. 
It has been a light to men into that mysterious 
* whither ' ; not a Kght of detailed knowledge, 
but of very bright faith, and happy home-like 
feeUng. Men may not actually know more of 
the Ufe beyond, and yet, somehow, it has been 
a different thing to men's hearts ever since 
Christ lived. It was not that he proved it, 
while before, it had only been conjectured. It 
had always been more than mere conjecture ; 
but it had, abnost universally, been a sort of 
far-away ghostly state, no happy reality in it, 
httle help or comfort. What it needed was, to 
be brought closer in to the present, into the 
Hght, as it were. And that is just what Christ 
did for it. He made the whole thought of the 
heavenly world a new thing to his disciples, 
something near and home-Uke as they had never 
felt it before, only just beyond the shadowy 
gates — ^where he woiild be, and all the great 
family of God. It was not that he taught the 
doctrine of immortahty in any formal, categorical 
way. Sometimes, indeed, he speaks of it with 
a definite, reassuring certainty : ' In my Father's 
house are many mansions ; if it were not so, 
I would have told you.' But, more than that, 
it is that his whole life and word were just aglow 
with that sense of Ufe, in himself, and in all men, 
so high, so transcending that of the body, that 
it was simply impossible even to think of it as 
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perishing. His whole thought of life and duty 
and sorrow and sin is all irradiated by that sense 
of meanings reaching infinitely beyond the mere 
present. That tenderness with which he takes 
the Uttle children in his arms is not for the mere 
now, not for the mere potentiaUties of earth 
that he sees in them — no, ' Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ! ' That sadness for the 
sins of men was not for the mere suffering that 
sin brings here ; it was that the life they were 
so beUttling and defiling was the eternal life, 
and it was so sad that any should pass on all 
hard and foul with sin into that world which 
might be so restful and glorious, and rich in 
unutterable joy with God. The more we open 
our hearts to this whole thought of his, the 
more we see light in it. I know it is not alto- 
gether a new light ; it is a light which all races 
of men have dimly seen, and which everywhere 
has kept death from being all darkness ; but 
in him it is so bright, so clear, so happy, so 
triumphant, that I do not wonder at that out- 
burst of his noblest follower — ' O death, where 
is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

Friends, it all comes to this : that we should 
tread these dim, mysterious ways of life with 
greater confidence that they are ways of reaUty, 
ways of order, and of ordered meaning — not 
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blind vagaries of a no-manVland of dreams. 
We trust this ordered meaning of the world 
in the grosser smromidings of rock, or star, or 
outward force — ^should we not trust it in the 
subtler tendencies of this wonderful life in man, 
and in the trend of himian thought, and 
especially in the dear thoughts of the highest ? 
So we should take hold of moral and spiritual 
things with a firmer, surer grasp — sure of them 
in the race, surest of them in the highest of the 
race. We dwell too much on the faintness of 
our own personal discerning of these things. 
We scrutinize our own seeing, till we scarcely 
know whether we really see anything, or ever 
have done ; and then we say, ' Oh, everj^hing 
is doubtful,' and are ready to treat the whole 
subject of God and immortaUty and prayer as 
a mere ' perhaps.' We do not do our religious 
nature justice, that way. We put upon it a 
strain it was never meant to bear. What it is 
good for is, not to enable every one to make 
out everything for himself, but to set us thinking 
and longing in the true direction, and to enable 
us to recognize the great teachers, and to give 
us confidence in sitting at their feet and walking 
in their light. So let us love all Ught that God 
has given us on these deep mysteries of being, 
but most of all let us keep near that hght 
in him in whom it was — and is — ^brightest of 
all. Trust that Ught of Christ! MiUions have 
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trusted it, along the slowly-passing centuries 
which try all thhigs ; and the more they have 
trusted it and lived by it, the more conspicuously 
it has led them right. Trust it, pray by it, live 
by it ; and sight shall grow by seeing, and doubt 
be solved by doing ; and the way shall grow 
ever a little clearer — ^not clearer with more out- 
lined certainties, but clearer in the direction of 
the hght, and in that quiet faith which keeps 
upon its way, and waits, and trusts, and knows 
that all is well. 
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THE DECEITFULNESS OF RICHES 

And the caxes of this world, and the deceitfuhiess of riches, 
and the lusts of other things entering in, choke the word, 
and it becometh unfruitful. — ^Mark iv. 19. 

There is no deeper touch of truth in Christ's 
parable of the Sower, than that which repre- 
sents some of the seed as falling into perfectly 
good ground, but still coming to nothing, be- 
cause the ground is occupied with other things. It 
is good ground — ^good, capable life — ^but the best 
things have not room ; they are crowded out. 

There are three things which Christ speaks of 
as the thorns which thus crowd out the better 
life : ' the cares of the world,* by which he 
seems to mean the cares and troubles of poor 
men's lives ; ' the deceitfulness of riches ' — ^by 
which he indicates the special temptations of 
the well-to-do ; and, what he calls the ' lusts 
of other things,' simply, the excessive engross- 
ment in things which without being any way 
wrong in themselves, may take such a place in 
the heart as to leave no room for the highest 
things. 
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Each of these brief phrases is deeply sig- 
nificant, but I think no one of them has been so 
little understood as that which gives us our 
subject : ' the deceitfulness of riches.' And I 
believe that, really, people understand it so 
httle, because they fancy they understand it 
so well. You see, there is a sort of meaning 
right on the surface, so plain that it catches 
the mind at once ; and men are apt to take that, 
and stop there. ' Oh, yes, very deceitful are 
riches ! You can never be sure of them ! You 
lay your hands upon them, and they are gone.' 
People fancy that that is what Christ meant. 
So his word 'the deceitfulness of riches' has 
been appropriated by the world, simply as 
another expression of that old idea of the un- 
certainty and shpperiness of wealth. It has 
grown into one of the world's proverbial 
phrases. You hear it on the street as often as 
in the church. When a man has risked his all 
in some big speculation, and lost it, ' Ah,' 
men say, * the deceitfulness of riches ! ' Or when 
some one who yesterday was a rich man, by 
some unexpected misfortune finds himself, to-day, 
a poor man : — * Oh, the deceitfulness of riches,' 
say his friends ; and anyone given to moralizing 
may very likely add, * They make themselves 
wings and fly away ! ' 

There is where most people stop. And they 
have not even come to the beginning of Christ's 
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meaning, yet. That is only the old heathen 
idea, which represented Fortune as the fickle 
goddess — sometimes blind, sometimes with a ball 
as an emblem of rolling instability. Do you 
think that he whose penetrating eye looked into 
the deeper realities of life — do you think that 
Christ meant such a small, hackneyed, penny- 
a-line piece of moralizing, as, that the reUgious 
hindrance of riches lay in their being so easily 
lost ? Why, if that were all, then all that would 
be necessary in order to circimivent their 
deceitfulness, would be to invest all in safe 
government stock. No danger of their slipping 
away, then ! No * deceitfulness * in * riches ' on 
that view, if only they be kept in some abso- 
lutely safe security. 

But then, see! Christ's point was, of the 
hindrance of riches to the higher life, not if they 
elude a man, and get away — ^but if they do not, 
if they stay with him. That was what he wanted 
to warn men about. Do you not see that if a 
man loses his riches, his trials fall back into the 
first category — ' the cares of the world ' ? By 
' the deceitfulness of riches ' Christ meant, not 
how they delude and deceive those who lose 
them, but how they delude and deceive those 
who keep them. And when you keep clear hold 
of this point, it is one of those sayings, which, 
the more you look into it, the more you will 
find its deep, suggestive expressiveness. For 
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here, is, perhaps, one of life's subtlest entangle- 
ments. It is exactly the special and most 
insidious peril of riches that they do 'deceive,' 
that they allure life with a false show, and that 
they surround it with a distorting glare and 
glamour; that they confuse the eye, delude 
the judgment, throw all sorts of false, misleading 
lights and colours about vice and virtue, and 
aU the characters and doings of people. Here 
is the real deceitfulness of riches : this curious 
power of disguising things and beguiling men 
with all sorts of illusions and deceptive enchant- 
ments. 

Now, do you not see how Christ's word is 
not the mere familiar commonplace which it 
is enough to read and pass by, but a very deep 
word, well worth a little closer thought ? 

Perhaps the most obvious illustration of this 
deceitfulness of riches, is the way they allure life 
and entice men on. Talk of the mirage on those 
great, barren plains of the West, luring the 
emigrant from the trail by the appearance of 
sheets of water, bordered by distant belts of 
timber! That is nothing to the way even the 
thought of riches alters the look of things, and 
lures man on. 

Here is a man starting in life with the fair 
ambition to make a good, strong success. It is 
a fair ambition. We were not meant to take 
hold of this world with any slack, indifferent 

M 
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grasp. * Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.' It is good to start with 
such an ambition. If you should ask one so 
starting, what he would consider ' success,' he 
probably sets it at a very moderate figure. He 
does not want to be a millionaire. He does not 
want to grasp everything in his own hand, and 
run all competitors out of business. He simply 
wants to make a fair competence. Well — ^he 
goes on ; works early and late — and gradually 
he is successful. He is about at the point at 
which he figured that he would be content. But, 
is he content ? Somehow, that moderate wealth 
which was once the limit of his ambition, now 
looks quite small and insufficient. It has 
dwindled into a mere trifle. Has it, really ? 
No. It is just as much as it used to seem. It 
is simply this curious deceitfulness of the thing. 
And so it deceives him. He feels, comparatively, 
poor. What is ' enough ' ? * A Uttle more than 
one has,' it has been shrewdly defined. So he 
feels. He works harder than ever. He has put 
his * mark ' on into the hundreds of thousands. 
Well, suppose he reaches that mark. The world 
calls him a rich man now. Does he feel so ? 
Not he. When the old Bible warnings to ' the 
rich man ' are read, other people think : ' Ah, 
that's pretty hard on him.' But he is prob- 
ably sa3dng to himself : * I'm no rich man ; 
I wish I was; but it touches so and so, to a 
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hair ! ' But does so and so feel it, either ? 
Probably he did not even hear it, but wa$ 
quietly thinking how he might change some 
doubtful investments which are mak^g him 
feel quite poor. Why, it is the most marvellous 
thing in the world ! You shall go to the richest 
city on earth, and collect together the hundred 
men who are notably about the wealthiest there ; 
and how many of them really feel rich ? People 
usually account for it by saying that all things 
go by comparison, and that he who has a 
himdred times more property, has a hundred 
times more wants, and a himdred times more 
cares. It is all nonsense — or, if he has, they 
are cares of his own imagining. Look at a poor 
artisan, in bad times, tramping the city in a hard 
winter, seeking work, and unable to get it ; 
and going sadly home to his crying children 
and careworn wife in the little room with the 
thermometer below freezing. Has the rich man 
such cares as that ? It is a sheer delusion, one 
of the ways in which riches confuse the mind 
and deceive it. Most of those very cares of 
wealth are as complete a mental delusion as 
that of the poor fellow in the asylum who fancies 
his head is reversed. Men who have more riches 
than they can spend half the interest of, worry- 
ing themselves to make it a little more. Up 
to the chin in water, and eagerly scanning the 
weather forecast to see if there is a chance of 
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a shower ! Sometimes a man's riches so utterly 
confuse and beguile him that he falls to fancying 
that he shall die in the poorhouse. That was 
the way with one whom I remember years ago : 
a rich man — ^but first he began by always talking 
poor, and gradually he got to believe it. At 
first it was a willing self-delusion to excuse 
himself from spending on others ; but at last it 
came to be an hallucination which made him 
afraid to spend even on himself, and at last he 
would sit for hours, and talk, with tears in his 
eyes, to anyone who would Usten, of how his 
property seemed to be slipping away from him. 
It was not so, really. It was only one of the 
forms of the deceitfulness of riches. 

Take another form. Have you never noticed 
what a curious kind of optical delusion riches 
sometimes produce ? One might call it a sort 
of colour-blindness, so that when a man gets 
rich, nothing looks the same to him as it formerly 
did. I have known a man who while he was 
poor and struggling, could see a good deal in 
quite ordinary things — a good deal to enjoy 
and be pleased with ; and who also could see 
a good deal in quite common people — sl good 
deal to like and be friendly with. But when 
he got up in the world, it was as if some trick 
had been played with the whole outlook of 
his life. Old places, old scenes, old pleasures, 
old friends were all transformed. It is like the 
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fairy tale where the prince is suddenly changed 
into a toad. Only it is not so, really ; the 
things and people are all exactly the same. 
It is simply that the man's eye has become 
touched with that curious * deceitfulness of 
riches.' Sometimes it seems to produce total 
blindness! Instances have been known, where 
a man, after having become rich, could not see 
his old acquaintances even across the street, 
nay, would even pass them close-to without 
seeming to see them at all. 

But a much more serious case of hallucination 
produced by riches is that in which they confuse 
the moral sense and distort people's judgment 
of character and conduct. How differently vice 
and folly look, in rich men, from what they do 
in poor men. Wrongdoing takes on quite a 
roseate hue when dressed in broad-doth, or in 
silk and diamonds, from the way it shows in 
fustian or in calico. A different vocabidary^ 
even, has to be brought into use. The gardener 
or coachman gets drunk : his master, is merely 
' excited,' or has had * a little too much.' If a 
young clerk in a warehouse falls into gambling 
and dissipation, even out of business-hours, 
away with him. No one has a word to say for 
him. But your gilded youth may sink ten times 
as deep in profligacy, and give his whole life 
to it, and people wiU say : ' Ah, it is a pity he 
is rather fast, but yoimg men will be young 
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men ! ' and the most immaculate doors in Vanity 
Fair will be open to him. And if riches thus 
throw a sort of glamour over wrong to those 
who look at it from the outside, what must 
they do from the inside ? Why, men will do, 
when they become wealthy, things they would 
have scorned to do when they were poor. 
When a business man is slowly struggling up, 
his motto is ' live and let Uve.' But, sometimes, 
when he comes to be a leading man in his trade, 
he does not see it so. Now, he can calmly plan 
to get more and more of it into his own hands ; 
and if this means ruining half his competitors — 
well, that is no concern of his. The fact is, 
he views it, now, through that deceitful medium 
of his wealth and the great power it gives him. 
It used to be said : * The king can do no wrong ! ' 
We have changed all that in our modem 
constitutionalism ; but does it never strike 
you, that there is growing up a sort of equiva- 
lent, which is likely to be quite as mischievous — 
the idea that ' Capital ' can do no wrong ; the 
feeling that that enormous power which great 
wealth — and especially combined wealth — ogives, 
may do anything it can, short, of course, of 
absolute fraud, and yet be justified ? Look at 
that tendency to think that an3rthing which 
can be accomplished by trading transactions, 
must therefore be legitimate business and above 
censure, even though it may throw out of gear 
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the work and commerce of half a continent, 
or raise the price of a whole people's food. 
People speak of such things as ' great opera- 
tions,' and so forth ; and through the distorting 
glare of vast properties and dazzUng contin- 
gencies of wealth, ordinary eyes can hardly see 
the deeper quaUties of right and wrong. 

Akin to this is the way in which riches deceive 
men as to their own characters. It has been 
shrewdly said, that it may be harder for the 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but it is a great deal easier for him to think that 
he is on the way. How can a prosperous man 
think very badly about himself ? With all about 
him bowing and anxious for his friendship ; his 
fellow business men eager for his advice, and 
deferential to his opinion ; with no one to tell 
his faults and give him the wholesome setting- 
down that ordinary people get now and then — 
he cannot feel very bad. He may duly repeat 
the old litany : ' Lord have mercy upon us, 
miserable sinners.' And he accepts it ; of course, 
all mankind are sinners, and he is not proud, 
especially on Sundays, and does not wish to be 
considered an exception ; but all the while, 
the fact is that he thinks pretty well of himself. 
And yet he may be, in reaUty, just as mean 
and dwarfed and stimted in mind and soul as 
a human being can be. Oh, terrible ' deceit- 
fulness of riches' that can thus delude men 
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about themselves and make them dully satisfied 
with a poor, low life ! 

And even when men do not become so deceived 
as that, and even keep something of the sense of 
duty to the world and of a wish to be on the 
helpful side in life — ^yet how the proportions 
and perspective of even such things seem altered. 
The things a man thought — when he was poor 
and struggling upward in the world — that he 
would some day Uke to be able to do, often look 
quite different when he has come to where he 
can actually do them. The proportion between 
the object, and what it would cost, gets turned 
upside down. I remember, many years ago, 
when I was thanking one of our wealthiest men for 
a gift of a hundred pounds for a new church ; 

* Oh,' he said, ' say no more ; it Only makes me 
feel how Uttle it really is. Why,' he went on, 

* the first money I ever gave for a chapel, was 
when I was a young man, working at the bench 
and I had just two pounds saved, and I gave one 
of them, and was glad I had it to give. But, 
I don't know how it is — I can't give like that 
now. I have not the same pleasure in giving 
either.' I do not know if this, indeed, is not 
one of the most miserable effects of this ' deceit- 
fulness of riches,' that it actually cheats men 
out of the pleasure of that which might be the 
very happiest use of their wealth. I have in 
my mind another such man, who would give — 
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sometimes very largely — ^but it was like drawing 
teeth, it seemed to hurt him so much. I could 
not help sa3dng to him, one day, * My dear 
friend, you give enough to make you a very 
happy man, but, instead, you let it make you 
miserable. I wish I could persuade you to have 
the pleasure of your giving ! ' But he could 
not see it ; the * deceitfulness of riches ' had 
turned their sweetest pleasure into a mere worry- 
ing pain. 

Here is the * Deceitfulness of Riches * : tricking 
those who have them ; tricking even those who 
look very lovingly at them ; tricking their 
minds, their hearts, their consciences ; sur- 
rounding poor, small life with a false glamour; 
beguiling men out of their best purposes ; dis- 
torting life's moral perspective, and in a hundred 
ways confusing the judgments of men and things, 
and marring the strong reaUties and grand 
simplicity of Ufe. 

But then it need not be so 1 It is not so with 
all. There are rich men who are humble and 
kind. There are rich men who are not puffed 
up, nor blinded. There are rich men who do find 
a sweeter joy in what their wealth enables them 
to do for others, than in an3^thing it enables 
them to do for themselves. It may be *hard 
for the rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God' — ^by which Christ did not mean the life 
of heaven, but the best life of earth — it may be 
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hard, but it is not impossible. There have 
always been some who have not 'turned away 
sorrowful,' but have taken up that life Christ 
called men to, with joy ; and when it is so, then 
I think that is one of the most beautiful things 
in God's world : life, fair and large and kind, 
filling a great place in a great spirit, and having 
that glad power of at once translating helpful 
thought into full, beneficent accompUshment. 

And even when Ufe has become entangled in 
these tricks and illusions I have been speaking 
of, it is possible to escape from them. And not 
so difiicult, really ! In the ' enchanted castle ' 
of the fairy tales, you have to wind the horn, 
and enter, and through slow toils and laby- 
rinthine wanderings you come to some well, 
and in the well a key, and then — ^if you have 
the charm — the walls fade out and all the 
enchantment drops away, and the forest and 
the maiden and the king's son are back — all in 
their simple reaUty. You do not need all that 
roundabout charm to get free from the deceit- 
fulness of riches.- Touch Ufe's simple facts, and 
all the delusions drop away in a moment ! Go 
outside that charmed circle of your own rich 
surroundings. Go to some poor man's home ; 
get to know how he is struggUng ; find out 
what sickness means in such a home, and what 
the real grapple of dire poverty is. Or go — 
quietly and unknown — among some of the real 
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workers for man, those who are giving time and 
thought and eager strain of heart to some work 
for making the world a little better, or for Ufting 
up life out of some pitiful depths ; see how they 
are pinched and strained in their work of love, 
and unable to do a tithe of what they want, 
for lack of means. And then, having thus 
come close to the facts, touch them with some 
real lift of help such as only wealth can give. 
Then shall the false glamour and deceit of riches 
drop away, and in its place shall come the sense 
of their glorious possibiUties of worth! For 
so, wealth — ^not just devoted to elegant luxury 
for self, but earnestly held in the love of God 
and man, is a grand privilege. Manhood, first 
indeed and chief — manhood and womanhood 
always uppermost : that simple reaUty of 
strong, kind, faithful Ufe, which is more to the 
world than all surroimdings, whether few or 
many, and which is possible, everywhere, to all. 
But, then, let all of wealth come that may come 
fairly, and it shall be an added blessing, and 
an added power like one of the powers of God. 
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MOSES' DISCOURAGEMENT 

And Moses said unto the Lord, Wherefore hast thou afflicted 
thy servant ? and wherefore have I not found favour in thy 
sight, that thou layest the burden of all this people upon me ? 
I am not able to bear all this people alone. — ^Numbbbs 
zi. zi, I4« 

My subject is Moses' discouragement, and the 
encouragement which grows out of it. There 
is a great deal in that old story of Moses which 
has been made very uncertain by modem 
investigation ; but when you have stripped 
away eveiything that is doubtful, it is a grand 
history still. For no criticisms have touched the 
central human fact of it, that the IsraeUtes, 
through centuries of Uving on the outskirts of 
the rich civilization of Egjrpt, had become a 
wretched, degraded, pariah caste ; and that 
this Moses became their deliverer, collected them 
together, got them out of Egypt, led them 
through long wanderings to a new land, in 
which afterwards, through much struggle and 
warfare, they settled down and became a nation 
curiously intense in character. This was done 
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somehow, and there is no historical doubt that 
it was done by Moses ; and this old Bible book 
gives us at any rate the earliest tradition of 
how he did it. It may be an imperfect tradition ; 
very likely it is, but when you have taken off all 
the discount you Uke for inaccuracy and ex- 
aggeration, it is still one of the world's very 
noblest stories of heroic, even prophetic, 
leadership. 

And among its most touching passages are 
those which tell how this strong leader, Moses, 
was at times utterly broken down. It is one of 
these times which gives us our subject to-day. 
Moses had got the people clear away from Eg3^t ; 
they had taken the first steps towards freedom ; 
they were in the wild coimtry bordering on the 
Arabian deserts ; and now they were whining 
at every Uttle difl&culty and hardship, and want- 
ing to go back to the fle§hpots of their bondage. 
That was what discouraged Moses. He did not 
mind his own hardships, but it seemed as if 
the people were not worth bearing hardships 
for. Great, strong men, grumbling because 
they had only manna to eat, and they had 
grown tired of it ; and the cucumbers and 
melons and onions of Egypt had been so good 
that not only their mouths watered at the 
thought of them, but their eyes watered also— 
and it sajrs that they sat in the doors of their 
tents weeping, families together. That was 
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something to make a leader lose heart. What 
could be made of such material as that ? Moses 
felt as if he must give it up. Why should he 
go wearing out his soul for them ? Why should 
he bear the burden of such a people upon him ? 
And so he cries out this bitter cry to the Lord 
— the cry of a man who had conceived the very 
highest wishes for his people, and tried very 
hard to help them, but who felt as if it was aU 
of no use : * Wherefore hast thou afficted thy 
servant ? Are they my children that thou 
settest me to carry them as a nursing father ' — 
Uke a great multitude of puling babies ? — 
ending up with that most natural touch of im- 
patience : ' If thou thus deal with me, kill 
me, I pray thee, out of hand, that I may be 
quit of this wretchedness.' 

This was Moses^ discouragement, and it 
suggests to me some helpful thoughts about 
the discouragement which is apt to come in all 
Ufe. We do not have just the same sort of 
tasks that he had ; we have not to be leaders 
or prophets, spending our Uves in a mighty 
work for others. But even these common tasks 
and cares of ours are very seldom all for our- 
selves; and, anyhow, the same feeling of diflB- 
culty is apt to come in, and sometimes the 
same discouragement. You cannot carry on a 
business without some hard times, and making 
some bad debts. Perhaps you would say that 
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it is specially hard that those who are labouring 
for others should have to meet with disappoint- 
ment ; but in reality they are just as Ukely to 
fail in what they try to do as any. They want 
to do good, and they find it very hard work. 
They try to make the world a little better, and 
it seems to keep on just about the same. Then 
they, too, get discouraged. This is what I want 
us to look at ; for it is good to look at this at 
life's higher end, in order to see what it means, 
or might mean, at our poor conmion end of it. 
But now, on the very threshold of this way 
of looking at it, comes this question : Why 
should men try to do such good ? Why should 
they feel any responsibiUty for helping one 
another ? Why should Moses have troubled 
himself about those Israelites ? Nobody was 
oppressing him. He had not to make bricks, 
or work imder the labour-master's whip. He 
was of the royal household. Why should not 
he have gone quietly on in that fine career which 
was opening to him in the high-class priestly 
caste ? Or why should not Paul have gone on 
with his tent-making, and died in his bed in a 
good old age, aa honoured citizen of Jerusalem 
or Tarsus who had got rich by minding his own 
business ? Why should Martin Luther take it 
into his head that the world could not go right 
unless he stood out openly against the religious 
corruptions which so many respectable people 
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tolerated ? Yes : or why should Garrison go 
running his head against that stone-wall of 
slavery, getting himself abused as a revolu- 
tionary meddler, and embittering half his life ? 
Or why should any missionary-visitor, or Simday- 
school teacher give up his rest or his leisure 
for such work ? Or, indeed, why should any- 
body do anything for anybody else, or worry 
about an3rthing beyond his own life ? Is it not 
the real concern of each individual on this earth 
to live out his own Ufe ? to be hitnself ? to make 
his own being a fair, complete, wdl-developed 
whole ? And is . not this, reaUy, each man's 
only concern ? 

I fully admit that this is, at any rate, every 
one's first concern : 

To thine own self be tme. 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

No ! But there it is ! The man who comes to 
any full and real appreciation of what being 
true to himself and to his own Ufe is, finds that 
his own Ufe is so inwoven with the Uves of others 
that it involves duties to others, love for others, 
effort for others. He does not seek these by 
any restless scattering of himself, but aU real 
growth involves these. We cannot Uve alone. 
The things we can do each for ourselves alone 
are only the poorest things in human Ufe ; aU 
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society, all noble institutions, all religion, 
involve our working together, the strong helping 
the weak, the capable doing a double share, 
and the earnest-hearted bearing burdens of 
responsibility and anxious effort and long per- 
severing struggle, not for just their own 
advantage, but for the helping on of right and 
truth and human welfare. And so, here, in 
Moses bearing his people in his bosom, and 
sometimes sick of it and out of heart about it, 
and yet bearing them — ^kept to it by all that 
was noble in him — I find a parable of all those 
cares and anxieties for others, and toils for 
others, which start with life's earUest relation- 
ships, which mingle with the world's conmionest 
work, and which grow wider and larger with 
all real ennoblement of character. And to me 
there is something helpful — ^helpful to those of 
us who have these cares and anxieties in small 
fashion — ^in seeing how those great souls who 
have done the master-work of the world have 
been just where we are ; have grown sick and 
weary in it, as who does not ; have felt as if 
they could not go on with it, have longed to 
give it up, but, all the same, have not given it 
up, have kept right on at it to the end. 

Suppose we take one or two of these kinds of 
work and care for others, and see how this kind 
of discouragement continually comes in in 
common life — and, also, the help that there is 
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in finding out that we do not bear the burden 
alone. 

Take the basal care of all: the care of the 
parent for the child. When I look at those 
little ones in their parents' arms, brought in 
such pride and joy to have the Lord's baptismal 
word of blessing spoken for them, I never can 
help thinking of all the care and trouble that 
will have to be for them before they get grown 
up into men and women on their own account. 
I think of their sicknesses, of eyes heavy with 
watching, of hearts heavy with the fear that 
they dare hardly speak. I see the father's 
step getting slower, and the mother's face worn 
witii many cares, but still trying to keep a patient 
smile of love. Ah, if they are ever so healthy — 
those Uttle ones — and ever so good, there is no 
telling all that there needs doing for them to 
keep the little mouths fed, and the Uttle feet 
shod, and the little hands from getting the home 
things into hopeless tangle, and the Uttle minds 
trained into some reaUy useful ways of knowledge. 
And then, by and by, the characters come out — 
the beautiful good ; the impulsive love that 
makes the heart so glad ; and the curious twists 
of evil that would make one almost ready to 
beUeve in original sin, only that you can generaUy 
teU where those twists came from, a long way 
short of going back to Adam for them. And 
so come the higher anxieties — that they may 
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grow into good men and women, able to stand 
firm on their feet in life, and fight their way 
through in their turn ; anxieties that grow 
deeper with years, heart-responsibilities that do 
not end where the legal responsibiUty ends ; 
sometimes trouble and sorrow worse than the 
grave, and the longing so earnestly to help 
them, and yet not knowing how it is to be done. 
Is that ever all won through without the head 
of the Uttle tribe feeling as Moses felt about 
his great tribe, and crying out something as 
Moses cried out, 'Wherefore hast thou laid the 
burden of all this people upon me ? ' Yes ; the 
father, but not the mother ! I do not wonder 
that Theodore Parker liked to call God ' Mother ' 
as well as ' Father,' for the mother's love has 
the most of an infinite patience in it. How 
rarely it tires. How, through sickness and 
wealmess and waywardness, she still keeps her 
gentle word, and hopes to the end, even when 
all else have given up hoping. I think, if Moses 
had been a woman, it might have taken a little 
more than the forty years to get the Israelites 
through the desert into the promised land ; 
but the story of their wanderings would not be 
so flecked as it is, with merciless judgments 
and outbreaks of impatient hopelessness. 

Pass on to larger cares — to those which come 
with the wider associations of the world. For 
here, too, life is inwoven with life ; we are 
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brought close together ; we come to know each 
other's difficulties, weaknesses, struggles; we 
get interested in those about us, in spite of our- 
selves. We do not set out to be interested in 
them ; perhaps you set out, some of you, with a 
clear intention not to be ; but you cannot help 
it. You get interested in the man you hired 
to cut your firewood, or the lad for whom you 
made a place in your workshop or counting- 
house ; or there is some poor fellow who comes 
from the same village you do, but who has not 
the faculty for getting on — perhaps it is the 
very incapacity that troubles you ; or there 
is some sin that is making havoc of a life that 
you feel has a great deal of good in it, and, what 
is worse, you see the innocent suffering from it ; 
and gradually the feeling comes over you to try 
if something cannot be done. And you do try, 
and it does not seem as if much good comes 
of it ; and you get led on, and try harder, make 
a real earnest effort, and still in a little while 
you do not seem to have done any good in the 
world! Perhaps you feel, as many a one does, 
that it would almost have been better if you 
had let the whole thing alone. Mind you, half 
the time the disheartenment comes of our not 
really understanding what it is that wants to 
be done. Most people fancy that to put their 
hands in their pockets is the remedy for the 
troubles of the folks around them. And they 
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put their hands in their pockets ; they do this 
or that kind thing — ^very kind things — and 
then they find that the real trouble is just where 
it was. So they get disheartened because they 
find that they cannot do the good they want to 
do, by any dead lift of suppl3dng people's wants 
or bearing their burdens for them. There is 
one help of this old story of Moses. It was 
just here Moses got disheartened. The people 
had cried for bread ; and, lo ! they began to 
find the ground strewed with this manna, which 
some explain to have been merely the sweet 
gimis from the tamarisk trees which covered 
the desert hills, but which none the less seemed 
to Moses a special blessing of heaven. And then 
they had cried for flesh ; and, lo ! a day or 
two after, flights of quail, Aying low across the 
desert, in such prodigious numbers that in a 
little while they got sick to death of them, and 
never wanted to taste quail again in their lives. 
And now they were weeping again, thinking of 
those savoury vegetable stews in Egypt — which 
they had probably never eaten without gnmib- 
ling! And so Moses got out of heart, because 
here was something which no miracle could 
touch. What they needed was to be strength- 
ened somehow to be men, to endure their 
hardships. Yet was that a reason for Moses 
to give in, and pray the Lord ' to kill him out of 
hand ' ? Not a bit of it. Do you not see that 
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he was then more needed than ever ? When the 
real difficulty of getting those IsraeUtes saved 
and liberated came to light ; when it became 
clear that it was not a matter of feeding hungry 
men, but of putting manhood into enfeebled 
slaves ; that it was not a bread-and-butter 
difficulty to be met by quick supplies of quails 
and manna, but a moral difficulty which could 
only be helped by slow moral influences — ^then 
was the very time when Moses was most needed. 
Can you not find modem equivalents to all 
that ? Are not men constantly getting tired 
of helping those about them, because it turns 
out to be so much slower work than they 
fancied ? Why, I have had more than one 
among my friends — ^yes, more than a dozen — 
who have been telling me periodically for 
twenty-five years past that they never mean 
to help anybody any more, that they will never 
trouble themselves about their fellow-creatures 
again, never! It is of no use, they say— only 
worry and vexation to themselves, and the others 
not really bettered. Men have told me so about 
their neighbours; masters have told me so 
about their employees ; men who have tried to 
do good in their city, and got small thanks and a 
good deal of ill will for it, have told me so about 
their public work. But it is mostly as it was 
with Moses. I go on to the next diapter, and 
find him hard at it again, leading his people, 
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doing his strong helpful part. And so it is 
with those who get out of heart as he did, and 
vow they will give up helping anybody or any- 
thing. They do nothing of the sort. They 
find some one else in a tight place, some other 
work that wants a capable hand putting to it, 
and they take hold again. — Providence has so 
many wa)^ of surprising us into an interest 
that we never intended to feel I And so it will 
be to the end. And, though, like Moses, to 
the end they cannot see the result of what they 
do, and die only looking on a promised land 
they cannot enter, yet their work has not been 
barren. It is lives of this sort — ^kind, helpful, 
neighbourly men of the world, strong men who 
cannot see things going wrong without putting 
in a hand to try to set them right — it is hves 
of this sort that make up the savour of righteous- 
ness from generation to generation, that keep 
society from sinking into one great waste of 
selfishness, and that do more than is ever known 
except to God to keep alive hope and faith in 
stricken hearts, and to hold them up from being 
utterly borne down. 

There is yet another way in which these 
feelings of discouragement in trying to do some 
little good come in. I mean in these various 
interests and works which group aroimd our 
life together in the Christian Church. Do you 
not know how in every church there are some few 
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faithful souls who carry it in their bosom, who 
think of it, pray for it, work for it ; and how 
disheartened they feel at times ? So with our 
teachers. Every now and then one of my 
teachers comes to me and says he does not 
believe that he is doing any good in the world. 
And do not we ministers fed it ? Do you sup- 
pose there is ever a minister who does not many 
a time feel sick and out of heart about his work, 
it seems so little he can do compared with all 
that he longs to do and that wants doing, so 
that sometimes he is almost ready, like EUjah, 
to give all up, and cry, * Oh that I now 
might die ' ? 

Why, the simple fact is that I took this 
subject to preach to others, because I had so 
felt the help of it myself. It was years ago now, 
that I was spending a Sunday with that strong- 
hearted servant of God who has gone from us,^ 
and he was telling me the trouble and dis- 
couragement he felt because he could not make 
the Mill Hill Sunday School— of which he was 
so long superintendent — ^what he longed for it 
to be ; and his feeling stirred the same trouble 
in me about my work, in which I had never 

1 Joseph Lupton, J.P., of Leeds, who died 17 January, 
1894. But this Sunday I have recalled was in 1871, one of 
my summer holiday Sundays. I do not think the preacher, 
the Rev. T. W. FVeckelton, ever knew the help he gave by 
that service. 
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seemed to come within miles of doing what I 
wanted to do. And then, when we were both 
down in the depths, we went in to service to- 
gether ; and when the minister gave out his 
Bible lesson, it was just this passage about 
Moses — and it helped us both that day, and it 
has been helping me ever since. 

But why multiply illustrations? It comes to 
us in different wa}^ ; but it comes, now and 
then, to all of us. We cannot do what we want. 
We cannot do even the best things we want to 
do. There are times when we would be thankful 
to let all go, times when we are tempted to run 
right away from it — sometimes, perhaps, when 
we can even understand how Moses prayed the 
Lord to * kill him out of hand ' if only he might 
be quit of his trouble. 

There is where Moses is the image of our dis- 
couragement. Now, let us see the encourage- 
ment — the encouragement to go right on, just 
as he did. 

For do you not see how the very same word 
suggests both things — ^that sense of powerless- 
ness, ^ I am not able to bear all this people 
alone * — and, that we do not have to bear them 
alone ? There is help from our fellow-creatures, 
if we will only look for it and have faith in it. 
I do not want to preach any weak putting off 
our burdens on to others. In the main, we 
have to bear our own — and we have to make 
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up our minds to that. And yet that is not all 
that is to be said. One may bear one's own 
burdens too much alone. There is many a man 
who goes on brooding silently over his worries 
and difficulties till he is almost ready to despair, 
when, if he would only frankly tell them to his 
wife, he would find them easier to fight through. 
And, how many a busy man makes his burden 
heavier than it need be by fancying no one can 
do a thing except himself. That is apt to be the 
weakness of capable men. So it was with Moses. 
I think that was as divine a word as ever came 
to him : to choose out seventy of his leading 
elders, and share his work with them. There 
are always more than we think of who are 
longing and prasdng and trying in the very sort 
of work that we are finding so hard. We feel as 
if nobody cared about it but ourselves. That 
is all our mistake. Here is the good of these 
conferences that we keep hearing of, and meet- 
ings and clubs. They bring us together, they 
help us to know those who are working at the 
same work ; thus they not only give us the 
benefit of each other's plans or help, but they 
give us that strong support of feelhig that we 
are not alone. And so, even if we still do not 
seem to accomplish much, we help each other 
to that grace which, I sometimes think, is about 
the highest grace we can look for on earth — 
the grace just to keep on doing. 
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And this is not all. We are not left to this 
help from men, from each other, alone. There 
is a greater refuge yet. I mean the refuge in 
God — that falling back upon the strong founda- 
tions of the moral universe, that feeling that 
somehow we are working for him and with 
him. O friends, feeling so weak in what we 
try to do here and there for those about us, 
we do not 'bear these people alone.* Is that 
love that sets us trjdng to help, the law of our 
life only ? The Providence that impels us to 
try what we can do, does he leave it only to 
our tr5dng ? * He that formed the eye, shall he 
not see ? ' He that made our life instinct with 
love, is not he Love ? 

Here is the true, most blessed refuge. To 
fall back in our weakness upon that silent force 
of mercy which upholds all lives, all worlds — 
and so, to keep on doing. That is the secret of 
hope for the world, and of hope for ourselves. 
I am more and more persuaded that the way of 
all really upward life, of all life that even on 
earth will stand the shadows of sickness and the 
failing light of age and still look worthful, is 
not in more refined contriving for our own 
comfort, nor in more elaborate studies for our 
own culture, but in growing on, through these 
things moderately cared for — mark that — above 
them, into a Ufe above the thought of self; a 
life of frank and generous lovingkindness, of 
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doing all the good we can in the church, the 
dty, the nation — aye, and of doing every helping, 
cheering thing we may to every man, woman, 
and child about our path, trjnbig all we can to 
leave our little comer of the world a fresher, 
kindlier, happier spot for our having been in it. 
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CHRIST'S HELP FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. — ^AcTS ix. 34. 

My subject is : * Christ's help for the 
Individual.' It came to me in this way : one 
day, out in the West, I had been speaking of 
personal discipleship to Christ, and urging that 
men should take Christianity to them in that 
closer, personal way, when one of those present 
came to me, and put it to me : what I really 
meant. * See,' said he, ' I have been supporting 
this church in a general way ; I have felt that 
it was a good thing on the whole. It is good 
for my family — I should not Uke my children to 
grow up without some reUgion. But I don't 
feel that it ever makes much difference to me, 
and I want to know what you really mean. 
Suppose I were to turn to this Christ whom you 
say so much about ; suppose I began reading the 
Gospels with the idea of myself being one of 
his " followers," as you call it, what do you mean 
that that would do for me ? ' 

When he said that, I remembered how 
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common it is to speak of what Christianity is, 
in a general way, but how seldom we bring the 
matter to this more personal point. And yet 
this plain, practical putting of it is surely the 
way in which it must occur to many, and so it 
set me working out this thought— of Christ's 
help for the individual. 

Mark you, to begin with, even if I could not 
trace the distinct help to the individual, that 
would not necessarily afiect the essential truth 
of Christianity, nor its value, nor the duty of 
supporting it. There are many things that you 
cannot see the meaning of in the unit, and yet 
it is clear enough in the mass. If it were asked 
— ^how much are you and I, individually, the 
better for the French Revolution, who could 
tell ? Even in things so personal as bodily 
health, it is often the same. I do not know that 
I could make out the individual value of having 
the city's streets cleaned, so as to make an un- 
willing tax-payer feel that he personally gets 
his money's worth. So even of pure air or water. 
Go and tell an old country farmer that his well 
is being fouled, or that his chamber windows 
want opening. Probably he will reply — ' I don't 
feel any ill-effects; I am healthy enough — and 
it was always the same in my father's time, 
and yet he lived to be eighty.' True — ^and yet 
when you look at a large number of lives, you 
see that, really, the value of clean streets and 
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good air and water is just as certain as that 
two and two are four. And so it is with 
Christianity. You may not be able to trace 
exactly what good it is to you, personally ; 
but you can see that it is a good thing in the 
world. Allow all you wiU for theoretical doubts 
about some things in it ; admit that many 
dark things in history have been done in its 
name — ^yet, on the broad facts of the ages, it 
has been the religion of the world's noblest 
progress, and of the world's sublimest Uves. 
Even with all its alloys, it has inspired the most 
resistless struggles for Uberty, the most heroic 
and patient efforts for human good. And still, 
to-day, with all the dead wood that yet clings 
about it, Christianity stands broadly, and the 
churches stand, for the best elements in life. 
Yes, take the churches — from the great ones 
in the city, to the little struggUng meeting in 
the smallest country village — and, with all their 
imperfections, they stand for the best things 
there — for morality, and for decent wholesome 
living and for earnest doing good. 

So they are deserving even on general prin- 
ciples of hearty and loyal support. And anyone 
who gives this, will not be without some 
individual good from it. Let a man count him- 
self in among some body of Christian people ; 
let him attend the worship and give a fair hand 
to help things along ; and though he may have 
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begun without any thought of its making any 
difference to him, it will make a difference. It 
will be like having a little more air and sunshine 
into his life. And that is good. But that is 
not all — or at least, it need not be. There comes 
in the good of personal discipleship. Let a man 
begin to read the Bible for himself; let him 
begin to study Christ as the teacher, and helper 
for his own life, and he will find a help that will 
come far more closely home — ^just this I am 
speaking of to-day : Christ's help for the 
individual. 

Now let me speak of this in detail. I think 
the very first help that is likely to come to any- 
one who begins looking to Christ in this more 
personal way, is — a new feeling of kindness 
and helpfulness to those aroimd. That may not 
always come first. The old systems of reUgion 
put the sense of sin, and a great repentance, as 
the first things a Christian ought to feel. But 
I do not think that is how it practically works 
with most people — at least, not first. The first 
thing that strikes you as you begin to look into 
this Ufe of Christ, is, the whole atmosphere of 
kindness and benignity about him. It is * Jesus 
of Nazareth who went about doing good.' That 
is the general impression, even apart from study- 
ing him. When you do study him, it is still 
the same, only more so. Because it is on every 
page ; and shows itself in so many wa5rs. His 
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tenderness with sinners — even to those whom 
the world would hardly touch ; his compassion 
for the sick and crippled and poor ; his concern 
for the people in their restless longing for some 
better time, and his craving to lead them to the 
true Ufe ; and his whole Ufe, Uved out so lovingly, 
laid down in such holy self-surrender — I think 
all this is what strikes one first. And this is help, 
if you will let it be. It will strengthen every 
kind feeling in your heart. It will awaken new 
feelings of kindness and helpfulness. For this is 
no philosophic altruism, which you may reason 
out in your easy chair, without giving up a thing, 
or doing a thing. It makes you want to do 
something for somebody. It is the kind of 
feeUng which Dickens portrays in the * Christmas 
Carol,' in old Scrooge's deUght when he found 
that Christmas Day was not past, after all, so 
that he might have the joy of doing some of the 
kindnesses he had never thought of before. 
And, in real life, it is the kind of feeling which 
made Lord Shaftesbury a sort of knight-errant 
of private and public helpfulness ; which made 
John Pounds try to gather into his little 
cobbler's stall every rough lad he met, and which 
makes many a one still among the living full 
of the same unresting benevolence. All this is 
a happy feeling. It is a gain to have it 
awakened within us or strengthened within us. 
And even when it has been awakened before. 
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any thoughtful study of Christ does strengthen 
it. Yes, and gives a new, peculiar tenderness 
to it. It draws you to the commonest Hves 
with a new interest. It makes you feel kindly 
even to disagreeable people, people you do not 
like — * perhaps they cannot help it,' you say 
to yourself. Why, when a man is really touched 
by that kind spirit of Jesus Christ, it wiU tell 
even in the tone in which he speaks to a newsboy, 
or gives directions to his hired man. And it 
grows — ^grows till it becomes a part of the very 
eye with which you look out on the world. 
Every little child's face will take on a new 
pathetic beauty to you. A bent old woman 
tottering across the street ; a prisoner being 
dragged along by a policeman ; a drunken man 
at whose staggering gait the crowd are laughing ; 
any chance passing face that has some expres- 
sion of sorrow, anxiety, or pain, will stir you 
with a sudden sympathy. The more this grows, 
the more your sense of what it was in Christ will 
grow. You will imderstand how he looked out 
upon the world, and longed to bless it. You 
will imderstand how it came to be said that he 
*bore' men's 'sorrows,' and even * sins' — ^not 
in the coarse sense of suffering vicariously for 
them, but in the deep, beautiful sense of making 
them his own. As George Eliot says : * The true 
cross of the Redeemer was the sin and sorrow of 
the world, that lay heavy on his heart ; and 
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that is the cross that we may share with him/ 
Yes, there is some cross to that kind of S3mipathy 
— ^but there is a crown, too ; and it lifts life up, 
and helps it, and blesses it beyond all telling. 

That is the first help of Christ, then, to the 
individual — the awakening this spirit of more 
loving helpfulness. I have dwelt long upon this 
because it carries so much with it. ' Love is the 
fulfilling of the law,' not because it stands instead 
of other things — truth, justice, and so forth — 
but because it leads on to these, and supplies the 
moral motive power for them. 

Yes — amoral motive power. With the spirit 
of love and helpfulness comes Christ's second 
help— in bracing up the whole moral quality of 
life. For it is so. As a man reads these Gospels, 
and comes at all into the spirit of this great 
Christ-life, he feels that calm majesty of good- 
ness which shines about the master like an 
unconscious glory, and the power of all those 
words of righteousness with which his teachings 
are alive. That holy purity — ^that perfect truth 
— that shrinking horror of hypocrisy and pretence 
— all these grow upon the heart and seem to 
look it through and through, and make it 
conscious of the great calm light of God that 
does look through and through. The conscience 
is quickened to a new sense of what is wrong, 
to a new restlessness in wrong. First, the great 
palpable sins have to go. There is no peace 
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imtil they do. A man often struggles long, half 
to put away his sin, and half to keep it — some 
bosom sin that has grown like a very part of 
him, or some wrong in his dealings that has 
got so woven into his Ufe that to put it away 
would be, as Christ said, Uke cutting off the 
right hand. Yes ; a man sometimes struggles 
to keep his sin, pleads with that growing sense 
of the Christ-awakened conscience to let that one 
sin remain, and all else wrong shall go ; — ^but it 
cannot be. He may turn away; he may refuse 
to be helped. But there is that mighty moral 
help here in Christ, that if you will keep near 
the thought of him, you have to put the sin 
away at last. And so all life is gradually toned 
up to a finer, stricter honour. The little tricks 
and overreachings of business or politics, which 
a man used to do as a matter of course, become 
a sharp pain to him. The little lies and in- 
sincerities of the day sting him with a new sense 
of shame. The coarse jests, the imclean gossip, 
which he used rather to relish, awaken a strange 
disgust, and when he has still joined in them — 
self-loathing. Here is Christ's help. All this is 
just what every man has gone through who has 
been touched by that strangely penetrating 
influence, and set himself to struggle out of 
sin. Christ makes sin intolerable. Yes, and 
better than that — for, after all, that is only 
negative ; — ^but also, he arouses such a positive 
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love of goodness, such an appreciation of high, 
pure, manly virtue. I think this is Christ's 
most transcendent power. He has not so much 
exhausted sin out of human lives, as, crowded 
it out — crowded it out by interesting them in 
active good. If you will keep at all with Christ, 
as really your teacher (and this is the question, 
what this can do for you), you will begin to feel 
a new interest in the world's struggles for right, 
you will begin to want to take part in them ; 
you will feel that you have got to help, when 
corruption is to be beaten back or wrong is 
to be righted ; — and still, with him, shrinking 
and hesitating at first, a readier promptitude of 
will keeps growing — what has been called 
* the courage of one's impulses.' Oh, wonderful 
power of Christ, that after eighteen hundred years 
still looks out of these old pages with an eye so 
pure and piercing that no sin can stand against 
it, and no indifference resist its pleading look ! 
You may turn away, if you Uke ; but if you will 
honestly try to be his disciple and to keep so — 
and the question was, what that would do — 
why, you will have at last to put away your sin, 
and to take right hold with the good. 

But Christ's help to the individual is not 
confined to inspiring a more loving helpfulness, 
and toning up the moral life to a stricter, 
prompter righteousness. Over and above all, 
and touching the root of all, comes this : — ^his 
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help to a strong and happy religious faith. It 
is the help of the grandest thoughts of reUgion, 
shaped into the simplest words, and affirmed 
with the calm authority and certainty of a 
soul that walked and Uved with God. Yes, 
* certainty,' I say. I know that there is a com- 
mon tone of treating such reaUties as the soul, 
and God, and eternity, as if all certainty were 
impossible. But it is not so. To the loftiest 
souls of earth, these spiritual and Divine things 
have been certainties. Yes, when you enter 
into the real Ufe and thought of the hoUest, you 
see that they have felt the things of the spirit 
as real as you and I feel the things of the body. 
And their Uves have verified their faith ; and 
especially that great Christ-life, admittedly the 
sweetest, noblest life of earth — ^so verified it, 
that evermore those who will really give them- 
selves to be his disciples — and it is what that 
can do that I am speaking of — can feel that it is 
verily so I I know that here, again, the question- 
ing spirit of our age hesitates : can those things 
of the deeper Ufe be really verified and proved 
at all ? But why not ? Not proved, indeed, 
as a sum is proved on a black-board, but proved, 
just as really — as all Ufe is proved — ^by Uving. 

Take the ages through — and in spite of all 
the wrong and evil that have masked in Christ's 
name, the simple reUgion of Jesus Christ himself 
has kept worldng-out not to palpable absurdity 
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and falsity of life, but to sweet, kind, faithful, 
noble living, always the nobler the more simply 
it has been apprehended as he himself taught it 
and Uved it. There is Christ's great help to faith. 
It does not rest on any thought of his being God, 
but simply in the sense of his being the highest, 
the hoUest, the * revealer of the things of the 
spirit.' And what a help it is I To come in 
from all the mistakes and distortions of the 
world's small systems, and from all the doubting 
and imcertainty of one's own shifting moods, 
to him whose faith was never wavering, whose 
sight was never dim, and whose great words 
come greatened by the illumination which 
succeeding ages have shed upon them ! Yes, 
he has made the things of religious faith, real. 
I come in with him, into these discourses of 
serene wisdom and holy love, and it is all no 
more a * perhaps,' a possibility, a balancing of 
argument against argument, nor even a mere 
sweet hope. With Jesus Christ, I know — I 
do not say all the details of reUgious truth, but 
at least that the great direction of man's groping 
faith is towards reality and light ; with Jesus 
Christ I know God is ; and prayer, real speech 
with the invisible presence ; and the eternal 
life just as real as this. 

I speak strongly of what help Christ may be 
to us individually, because I speak of what I 
know. I have been through this thing. It is 
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many a year now since first this thought of 
Jesus Christ began to come to me, in a raw 
youth-time, growing up without any aim or pur- 
pose, in the downward drift of a great city. It 
did not take hold of me at first in the shape of 
any distinct power of Christ. It canie in the 
shape of a class of rough lads in a mission school, 
which I had taken, unwillingly enough, to please 
a friend. But, as that work took hold of me, 
what I wanted to do for those rough lads brought 
home to me what Christ had wanted to do for 
all men, and all the power and meaning of his 
life. And this kept growing on me ; first, forcing 
me to struggle like death against the downward 
drift of evil ; and then, drawing me out of 
business-Ufe into this .ministry — ^and, as it has 
kept growing, making this ministry (in pro- 
portion as I have put my manhood to it) a glory 
and a joy. It was only gradually that it came 
to me as the help of Christ. There were times 
when something of Carlyle's seemed more to 
me than all the New Testament. But as Ufe 
deepened, all its deepening experience and need 
kept leading me more and more to that great 
root of strength in Christ, imtil he became 
infinitely more to me than all others. And this 
has stood the test of Ufe. I have known the 
cares and burdens that you busy men and women 
know, I know them stiU, I expect to know them 
to the end. And I begin to look on with you 
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elders into those gathering shadows which after 
sixty years seem to come very close upon life's 
lonely hours ; — and all through it is just this 
which has given me whatever help I have had — 
again, I say, no superstitious feeling, no looking 
for any supernatural grace — just loving study 
of this one best Ufe of earth, this calm imfading 
Ught that shines along the centuries. 

It is not that I have not known doubts and 
difficulties about it. There is not a doubt that 
has been started in these questioning days but I 
have had to face fairly and squarely with the 
rest of men. The vast impassive forces and 
order which science reveals, the deep intricacies 
of philosophy — sometimes these have made me 
feel as if all groimd for reUgious faith was being 
cut away from under us. But still, with calmer 
thought, faith has come always back, in watching 
the deeper Ufe of man, and especially sitting in 
the light of that deepest Ufe of aU — of Christ. 
The doubt has been for an hour, a day — ^how- 
ever recurring. The Faith has been the slowly 
accumulating trust and certainty of long and 
tried and busy years. 

Friends, cleave to this! Here, in this great 
teacher and master is Ufe's best help. It is a 
good help even to those who come to him only 
casuaUy, who wiU just Usten when his word 
comes to them even in the most general way — 
even that helps to keep Ufe a Uttle sweeter and 
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truer. But the help is best to those who draw 
right in to him, to sit at his feet, to follow him, 
to be as near to him as loving disdpleship can 
come, in his prayers, in his teachings, in his 
cross. You young men and women, who stand 
at the opening ways, with Ufe all before you — 
hfe that may be so cheap and small and mean, 
Ufe that you may make so rich and beautiful 
with a great spirit at the heart of humblest things 
— ^now in your youth give him your hearts and 
let him be your master and your friend. And 
if any of you have got further along — and have 
not yet tried this help, try it ! Do you never 
need it ? Is Ufe so good and full, then ? I 
think that there are many in this day, who feel 
sometimes as if Ufe were hardly worth Uving. 
Try Ufe with him. I think that there are times 
when, in our broken hopes and unaccompUshed 
purposes, Ufe seems aU mere fragments. It is 
yet, as in the old word : * Jesus Christ ' can 
* make it whole.' Yes ; whole in nobler things 
than that for which the word was spoken ; whole 
in nobler things than sense or limb ; whole in 
truth and right, whole in will and character, 
whole in completer womanhood and manhood, 
whole in the inteUect and the conscience, whole 
in the heart of affection, and whole in the soul 
of happy Faith ! 
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YE ARE NOT YOUR OWN 

Ye are not your own ; for ye are bought with a price. — 
I Corinthians vi. 19, 20. 

There is a great thought here ; a thought 
which has been sadly obscured by small 
doctrinal limitations, and which is well worth 
rescuing from them. It is : the thought of the 
obligation that we are imder for all that has 
been done and suffered by others, and of which 
we reap the benefit. We live in a world every 
feature of which is the work of others. We are 
not in this world just to please ourselves. That 
is the essential meaning of *We are not our 
own.' We belong to mankind. We belong to 
all noble workers and sufferers of the past. This 
is the imiversal fact, though it was in relation to 
Christ that that fact first came out into con- 
sciousness and expression. It is Christianity 
that has most brought home to men what they 
owe to the work and suffering of another, and 
which has especially taught men to feel that 
obUgation as an inspiring enthusiasm. Still, the 
point is, that in reaUty, that obligation for what 
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Christ did and suffered is only part of the truth ; 
and it is the larger truth that I want to bring 
out — that great debt to all the faithful duty 
and noble suffering which have bought us to 
be theirs, and which for evermore claim us for 
some helpful, useful service in our turn. 

Perhaps it may seem strange to some people, 
to think of associating that debt we owe to 
Christ with that which we owe to others. You 
know how those phrases — * not our own ' and 
* bought with a price ' have been taken to mean 
an actual purchase, entirely different from any- 
thing else in the world : — that Christ bought 
men off from an eternal hell by the price of his 
own substituted sufferings. But that meaning 
is all an invention of after ages ! There is nothing 
really like it in the original Christian thought. 
The broad tenor of the New Testament puts 
Christ's great saving work not as some mystic 
substitution, but simply as the marvellous power 
upon human hearts, which his Ufe, and teachings, 
and cross — all combined — ^have had, and have 
for ever. Thoughtful men in all Churches are 
coming now to this nobler meaning. This is the 
real saving power that the Apostles felt. It was 
not a theological feeling at all. They simply 
felt that Christ had done a grand, blessed work 
for them, and that he had given his life to do it. 
They looked back, and especially their heathen 
converts did, on their old life with shuddering 
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and horror. They seemed to have been sunk in 
darkness, all 'sold under sin/ as Paul put it — 
slaves morally, as many of them had been 
actually. It seemed a dark, hopeless, dead life, 
that they had come out of. And Christ had 
brought them out of it ! He had gone down 
into the midst of all the world's suffering and 
sin, incurring its dangers, enduring its scorn 
and hate, bearing its sorrow as his own sadness, 
bearing its sin as his own shame and burden — 
aye, even letting its wickedness kill him, so that 
he might rescue men out of it, touch them with 
hope, make them feel the love of God, and Uft 
them out into forgiveness, and salvation, and 
newness of Ufe. -/^d he had done this — who 
might to their awed imagination, have been so 
great ! It was to them, as if they had been 
bound in hopeless slavery, and he, their king, 
had come and rescued them, though it had cost 
him his Ufe. It was not a doctrinal matter with 
them at all. It was a great, blessed, practical 
deUverance. And so they simply felt that it 
had made them his for evermore. His slaves 
they sometimes liked to call themselves— our 
translators read it * servants,' but it meant 
slaves then, and they meant that, so utterly did 
they feel themselves his ; his freedmen — ^better 
name still, for he had made them free, only they 
were his, more than ever, in their glad loyalty ; 
and yet, withal, his friends, proudest and gladdest 
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name of all, to whom they felt him still stretching 
forth his hand out of the heavenly world, in that 
old greeting : ' behold my brethren and my 
sisters, all who do the wUl of my Father in 
heaven ! ' 

This was the early Christian feeling. This 
is the feeling which gleams out from every page 
of Paul's letters. This is the feeling which 
glorifies that whole ApostoUc age. I do not 
say they Uved up to it. It was no easier to do 
that, in those days, than in these. Paul's letters 
show that they were poor, weak folk, sinning and 
repenting, sinning and repenting, never seeming 
to come up to what they felt Uke at their best, 
any more than we do. But still even the feeUng 
was an inspiration. It put the thought of a 
better Ufe on a new footing. That thought, 
' We are not our own, we are his,' brought all 
their trying to a clearer and more helpful point. 
It did not scatter them on some vague search 
of abstract philosophy. It did not throw them 
in upon themselves in some vain endeavour 
after a self-satisfactory perfectness of their own. 
It set them Uving out again, the best they could, 
Christ's helpful Ufe for others. It made them 
kind ; it made them helpful ; it made them very 
eager in trying to carry out that blessed work 
for others, in which his own Ufe had been so cut 
short. No ! It did not make them perfect ; 
but it did at any rate give Ufe a new spring, and 
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power, and freshness of courage for the right, 
which were a savour of Ufe in the ancient world's 
decay, and which gleam down the dim range 
of centuries with a bright and never-fading light. 
Is all this past and gone ? Some people think 
so. It was all very well, they say, for those 
early Christians to feel bound to Christ ; they 
were close to the obUgation ; it was a com- 
paratively recent thing ; but now, it is so past, 
and whatever obUgation there was has been 
distributed over such vastness of time and Ufe, 
that it seems as if any appeal to it could be 
nothing but a mere sentiment. How can a 
Christian nowadays feel any practical meaning 
in such a phrase, as, that Christ has ' bought ' 
him, or that he is ' not his own ' ? Your modem 
Christian is very apt, on the contrary, to feel 
that he is his own ; I do not know that there 
ever was a time when men were more apt to feel 
just this way. WeU ; I do not stickle for the 
phrase. Let it be, that that word of our being 
* bought with a price * had got so utterly satu- 
rated with those ideas of actual purchase or 
substitution that it is diiSicult to use it without 
being supposed to mean those ideas. Let it go, 
then ; but, the real meaning out of which that 
word sprang, the sense of obligation, the feeUng 
of a solemn indebtedness for what has been 
done for us, we must not let that go. You do 
not feel it natural, perhaps, to apply it so 
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exclusively to Christ. No! and it does not 
need to be so exclusively applied. It wants 
widening — as the facts of the world have widened 
it. Really, looking at the meaning of it in a 
simple, natural way, every century since Christ 
has only added new preciousness of toil and 
suffering to the * price * with which * we have 
been bought,' and new force to the thought 
that *we are not our own.' For every century 
has seen new hearts touched with that great 
obligation, and adding to it as they handed it 
on. I do not mean this only of what men have 
done or suffered distinctly for religion. The 
world's thought widens, of what God's service 
is. The central, religious self-devotion has 
touched kindred springs of intenser life in other 
directions. The whole ages since Christ have 
seemed charged with a new electric force. That 
higher, more imselfish force has infused itself 
not merely into praying and preaching, but 
into learning, into conunerce, into statesmanship. 
It has given a new earnestness to the world's 
discoverers, a new patience to the world's 
workers, a new intensity to the world's reformers. 
An undefined, but overmastering sense of obliga- 
tion, a sense of something, not for self, that 
they must do, has urged them on. It has not 
only urged Paul, and Augustine, and Xavier to 
laborious missions ; it has not only strengthened 
Huss and Latimer to die ; it has not onlv in- 
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spired Wyclif and Luther and Knox to tireless 
efforts for religious reformation ; — ^it was essen- 
tially this same spirit which kept Caxton to 
his tools, till he had wrought out his idea into 
a printing press ; it was this which kept Columbus 
wonying the Spanish Court till he could get the 
ships to penetrate those mists which shut the old 
world in. It was this imdefined but overmaster- 
ing compulsion which set Milton writing * Paradise 
Lost,' though he might never get but five pounds 
for it ; it was this which forced John Hampden 
to refuse to pay * ship-money,' though it would 
have been cheaper to him to have paid it ten 
times over than to have involved himself in 
that lifelong struggle with the Stuarts. It was 
this which took the Pilgrim Fathers to that 
bleak, wintry shore where they felt they must 
try to foimd a new and freer England ; this 
which when the first stem winter had killed off 
half their number, still kept the survivors true, 
so that no one of them would accept the offer 
to return; this which throughout these later 
generations has nerved the patriots and reformers 
who have brought the world to what is best 
to-day. Yes! All who have laboured and 
suffered, lived laborious days, borne woimds, 
or poverty, or hardship, or ill will to help on 
some idea of making the world a larger, happier 
place for man, I believe that the great heart of 
the watching Christ coimts all these as workers 
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for his kingdom, and their sujSerings as having 
their true place along with his own. 

And so, then, ought we to count all these as 
adding to the weight of that great price by 
which men have been bought to be for ever- 
more *not their own.' Why, what is there in 
life that is our own ? There is not a step in the 
world's onward path, but has been trodden out 
of rock and brier and wilderness by hundreds 
of sore and bleeding feet. There is not a stone 
in the fabric of our civilization or our Uberty, 
that has not been laid in blood and cemented 
with sweat and tears. Your own ? Why, no- 
thing that you have is your own ! You talk of 
paying for a thing and making it yours. Can 
you do so ? You cannot even put a shovelful 
of coal upon your fire, but besides the cost you 
pay, there is another cost of bruised, burned 
Uves, and daily, hourly peril, that no accountant 
could compute. The more you look at it, the 
more it is a solemn thing — ^this wealth of effort, 
suffering, perilous struggle, that lies behind even 
the commonest things. That story of David 
might be repeated every day. You remember 
how he was beleaguered by the Philistines, and 
longed for a draught of water from the cool 
well by his old Bethlehem home that lay across 
the vaJley ; and three of his mighty men broke 
through the Philistine host, and fetched it for 
him. But when they brought it, he could not 
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drink it. It seemed too sacred ! ' It is not 
water,' he cried. ' It is the blood of men who 
went in jeopardy of their lives.' So, you pay 
a shilling for your railroad ticket, or put a penny 
stamp upon your letter. Is that the cost? 
When you read that grim return each year of 
railway employes killed — do you remember that 
these men die that you and I may travel safely, 
and have our letters to the hour ? And if 
it is so with every simplest thing that goes to 
make up the substance and material of our 
living, is it not much more so with all those 
higher elements — thought, feeling, institution — 
that touch life's deeper welfare, and almost 
make up the very Ufe itself ? Is it some art, that 
gives you pleasure ? It is not one man to whom 
you owe this picture, that deUcate engraving. 
Behind that one, from whose hands it comes to 
you, you may discern a host of shadowy forms, 
the patient art-toilers of the past. Is it some 
wonderful development of science, at which 
you almost hold your breath ? Do not glorify 
the nineteenth century, as if it was some 
splendid achievement of to-day — but rather look, 
where, in the tangled paths of ancient ignorance 
and superstition, the pioneers were struggling 
through, and treading out the roads of know- 
ledge which now are open to all. 

And most strikingly is this true in our reUgious 
life. Those great thoughts, convictions, hopes. 
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which weave together to make up the religious 
side of our life — are they oiu" own ? Did we 
shape them out ? Did we light them up with 
strong certainty ? Did we win for them an 
open place among men's thoughts ? Is it our 
doing that hopes * which kings and prophets 
waited for* are now the heritage of every 
Christian child ; and that truths for which Christ 
was crucified are now so imiversally accepted 
that the worst thing sceptics can say of them is 
that they were not entirely new ? This Bible, 
which has become so common that many have 
lost any care for it, is it just so many pages of 
cheap, printed paper ? Ah, with these thin pages 
are bound up a thousand saintly souls and 
mart3n:ed Uves. Thinkers who have touched its 
old-world words with Ught ; scholars who have 
wrought it into our common tongue; Tyndale, 
hunted and burned because he was resolved that 
any EngUsh ploughboy should be able to read it ; 
WycUf and his poor copyists, reviled and per- 
secuted, and many another, have all helped to 
bring this Bible to us. And parts there are that 
come to us out of Roman prisons, and that men 
and women dared the beasts of the Arena to 
preserve for us ; and older scriptures yet that 
come to us from wanderings and sufferings and 
lonely watchings of the ancient world ; — ^why, 
this little volume is big with the divinest Ufe 
and meaning of three thousand years ! 
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Thus, instead of its being a faded, obsolete 
thought that * we are not our own,' I feel that it 
never was so striking, never so true as it is to-day ; 
for verily we do live out this life of ours almost 
to the old-world sa3dng — ^in * goodly cities that 
we builded not ' ; with * weUs ' (of knowledge) 
* that we digged not ' ; and * trees ' (say, of 
liberty) * that we planted not ' ; and churches, 
on foundations that we laid not ; and a civiliza- 
tion — ' full of all good things ' — that are here 
by no filling of ours. 

And so comes the practical, helpful lesson for 
us. Why, it is a lesson to help you in the com- 
monest work among the world's commonest 
things. A yoimg clerk said to me, one day, 
when he was grumbling at the smallness of Us 
salary (and it was very small) : ' However,' he 
said, * I am not going to do any more than just 
what I am paid for.' I could not help saying to 
him : * Yoimg man, if that is the principle you 
are going to act upon, you have no business to 
be living in this world ; for it is a world which 
has been made what it is by men who never 
measiu-ed what they did by what they got, and 
the best of whose work and suffering was never 
paid for, never could be.' 

But especially it is a thought to make us more 
prompt and willing in doing whatever part we 
can in the old struggle to make the world better ; 
and a thought to make us more patient and 
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persevering even when we seem, with all our 
trying, to accomplish very little. For though 
there has been so much done in the past, there • 
is plenty yet to do. There has been enough done 
to make it easy to live for self, but not to make 
it right. The intolerable wrongs, that goaded 
into exertion all but the veriest cowards, may 
be done away, but in reality that only makes 
the subtler peril. For, when there were such 
glaring wrongs to arouse men, this thought, 
* we are not our own,' could take care of itself. 
But when a land is in comparative ease ; when 
no gaimt danger calls on all to help ; when the 
sources of comfort are all around, and when men 
are free to use their Uves as they please, then is 
the peculiar temptation to men to think that 
now they may feel themselves * their own,' and 
that there is no obUgation upon them to do 
anything but what they like and please. Yet, 
in reality, there are a hundred problems to solve, 
a hundred works to do. In the Ught of Christ's 
great thought of what the world should be, we 
are only at the beginning ! To Uft Statesmanship 
out of all mere party strife, into a large, true 
patriotism ; to help the power of righteous 
law ; to make the ways of commerce cleaner 
and nobler ; to Uft up the fallen ; help — ^really — 
the world's weak ones, and make Ufe not quite 
so hard to the struggling poor ; to make educa- 
tion all the beautiful thing it might be for God's 
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little children, and, to clear away the shadows of 
false creeds that still mar the light of God's 
great Fatherhood and heaven's great hopes — 
all this, in numberless ways, still waits for busy 
hands, and earnest minds, and hearts touched 
with that old consecration. And that consecra- 
tion calls to all of us. *We are not our own.' 
We are here in the nddst of this world, the * heirs 
of all the ages,* the successors of a noble and 
struggUng past, not just for ourselves, but for 
man and for God, for the workers of the past 
and the inheritors of the future. We are theirs 
— theirs to take up their aims, to carry on their 
work ; theirs to keep alive the lamp of truth 
they Ughted, and feed it with our own best life 
to make it brighter. Yes, theirs — ^to guard 
with reverent care the precious liberties, the good 
laws, the noble institutions they have left us, 
and to hand them on, not just untarnished and 
unweakened, but brightened, strengthened, and 
ennobled to the generations yet to come ! 
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CHRISTIANITY WITH A ' BUT ' 

Lord, I will follow thee— but— .—Luke ix. 6i. 

I CANNOT help thinking that a good deal of 
the Christianity of the world is about of this 
kind : what I may call Christianity with a * but * 
to it. It reverences Christ, finds a solemn 
authoritativeness in his great teachings, is moved 
at times with strong desires to be really and 
thoroughly Christian, and yet fails to come to 
the point of any effective service. It is * Lord, 
I would foUow thee — ^but — * 

See how the significance of this comes out in 
two of these little Gospel scenes. We get to it 
best by contrast. First we have Matthew follow- 
ing Christ at a word, as showing the complete, 
thoroughgoing sort of discipleship ; and then 
we have the other incident of this man in the 
text who wanted to foUow — •but — .' Both 
illustrate one of Christ's wa)^ of deaUng with 
men which I have not seen noticed. I mean 
that sudden test of his for those who seemed 
likely for apostles. I think we conceive that 
whole matter of his choosing his apostles, too 
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artificially. People fancy it was a sort of divine 
programme, that there should be just twelve of 
these, with that particular ofiicial rank, and 
chosen by a special inspiration. I imagine that 
the real matter was much more natural and 
simple. Christ wanted helpers — ^men whom he 
might fire with his own thought, and who should 
carry it far and wide to mankind. He wanted 
them to be constantly with him. He needed 
men of that fearless, ready, unhesitating spirit 
which alone could carry them through such 
trials as he knew lay right ahead in the way 
in which they would have to go with him. And 
so, when he came upon those who seemed as 
if they nwght be the right men, it came to him 
as the natural thing, in order to see if they had 
the root of utter trust and devotion, to bid them 
— whatever might seem to stand in the way — 
leave everything and there and then follow him. 
One hardly sees that it could really matter, in 
itself, whether Matthew or James or John 
followed him that day he called them, or did so 
a day or a week later ; it was that this tested 
whether they did really trust him to the bottom 
of their hearts, and were prepared to follow him 
utterly and at a word. 

So it was when he came that day by the lake- 
side, where Matthew was. Matthew was * sitting 
at the receipt of custom,' probably taking the 
dues of the market-boats from across the lake. 
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Was there some wistful eager look in Matthew's 
eyes that drew Christ to him ? There is no 
need to suppose it was their first time of meeting. 
Many a day when Jesus had come by there along 
the shore, with his little group of followers, 
Matthew must have caught something of his 
teachings, and must have heard men talking of 
this being perhaps the great * Messiah ' ; and 
he may well have felt with a pang that he, the 
tax-gatherer — an outcast and pariah among his 
people — ^had no part in him. However it was, 
that day Christ saw something in him that made 
him give the caU : ' Follow me.' It was about 
as inconvenient a time as could well have been — 
right in the midst of Matthew's business. How 
could he leave ? To think of all those boats 
getting off without paying the dues! And he 
had given so much for his post, too ! Matthew 
might have made many an excuse, and good 
ones too, for putting it off. But no ! He could 
not indeed know all that it meant, or what it 
was to lead to ; but the Master said it, and 
Matthew felt in his heart a strange sense as of 
a call, an opportunity that might never come 
again. And so, as it briefly tells — * He rose up, 
and left all, and followed him ! ' 

There is one scene — the unhesitating faith. 
Now turn to the other. It is a few months 
later, by that same lake-side. Jesus is just 
stepping into a boat ; for it is evening, and the 
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multitudes have been about him all day, and 
now he craves to be alone awhile, and there is 
no loneliness possible except among the wild 
hills across the lake. But the people still linger, 
loath to lose that sweet and gracious presence. 
One, a scribe by his dress, has stepped forward, 
and in a flush of enthusiasm has said, ' Master, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.' 
But Jesus tells him that Uttle word of what 
following him would mean — ^that he *had not 
where to lay his head ' ; and that seems to have 
been enough. We hear no more of that scribe. 
But there were two others standing near also, 
two of those Ungering about as if they could not 
leave him ; and to these Jesus turns, and tries 
them with that sudden call of his : * Follow me.' 
I dare say a moment before they had both been 
wishing to do ; you see that feeling even behind 
their hesitation — ' but ' — the word comes so 
suddenly, and with it the difficulties in the way. 
• Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father.' 
And Jesus said, 'Let the dead bury their dead, 
but go thou and preach the kingdom of God ! ' 
A great deal of perplexity has been spent 
over that answer of Christ's, and yet rather 
needlessly. For it was not even any new thing. 
It was one of the sayings of the Rabbis that a 
young man was not fit to be a student of the 
Law, unless he was so earnest for it that he would 
even ' leave his father's fimeral ' for it. And this 
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becomes dear enough when you remember how 
their burial custom was exactly the opposite 
of ours. We have several days of secluded 
mourning, and, at the end of all, the interment. 
The Jews actually interred their dead at once, 
within a very few hours of death — then after- 
wards came the funeral celebration, with hired 
mourners and noisy celebrations, sometimes pro- 
longed for weeks. It was all this to which the 
young man wanted to go back ; and it was just 
this conventional season that Christ bade him 
forgo. It was as if he had said: Leave the 
world to the worldly. Leave such forms to the 
formal. Let the dead bury their dead — ^but 
thou whom God hath made alive (Christ would 
not have called him unless he had felt the hving 
heart in the man) *go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.' 

The other whom Jesus calls to follow him 
does not even ask so much delay. He would 
like to follow — ' but ' — to-night ? It was so 
sudden. What would they say at home ? In a 
day or two perhaps ; even to-morrow ! * Lord, 
I wiU follow thee, but — suffer me first to go and 
bid them farewell who are at home at my house.* 

Well, it seems reasonable enough, does it not ? 
Fair reasons, both of them. Yes, but the fact 
remained — they did not follow. The word came, 
the golden hour pregnant with a whole hfe's 
destiny, and they had not thorough trust. They 
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hung back, and the opportunity passed. And 
they went their way — only the common way of 
the world, no worse than that — ah, but it might 
have been the glorious path of God's chosen. 

Now, I always think that all this is deeply 
true to human nature ; — ^the opportimity, the 
call ; and, the hesitation, the ' but.' 

For do you notice how the calls of higher Ufe 
come to men, and how they always come in 
some particularly inconvenient way ? All the 
better sort of Ufe is onward. If you try to do 
one duty, it is sure to lead you to another. That 
spirit which urged Christ forth, and in which he 
bade Peter and Matthew follow him — that spirit 
is for ever touching all of us, bidding us leave 
this or that, give up one thing or another, do 
some higher duty, follow some nobler ideal. This 
is one of the deep proofs of a Divine Life in this 
universe. The very commonest working-out of 
our Ufe is constantly setting before us some better 
thing, which we did not seek, but which seems to 
seek us, to beckon us on. A world so pervaded 
by ideals, so leading to higher things, must have 
Ufe in it nobler than that of man's actual. 

And mark how these beckoning caUs of higher 
things come so inconveniently. That was just 
Christ's way. When he met that rich young 
man who had kept aU the commandments, and 
whose only hindrance seemed to be that he was 
a little weighted down with his great possessions. 
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it was just on that weak point that Jesus took 
him : * Go and get rid of all that,' he said — the 
one thing that was hardest to him — * and follow 
me.' One man whom he had healed besought 
him that he might follow him. * Nay,' said the 
Master, * go home to thy friends, and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee ! * 
These we have been reading of to-day, wanted 
to go home. No, said Jesus, if you will put your 
hand to this plough with me, do it, and do not 
look back. Does that seem hard ? But it is 
always so, with every call to better things. Here 
is a man, say, who has been making money in 
some questionable way ; and some day he feels 
that he has got to stop it, that there is no other 
way. Is not that thought sure to come just 
when he has more than usual at stake, and it 
would be almost ruin to make any change ? Or, 
take the Christ-calls of lofty service. Some 
great question of public right comes up, and 
claims you to help, or at the least to stand up 
publicly for it : is it not always specially 
difficult just at the time ? Some friend you 
hate to grieve will cast you off perhaps ; or, 
your very position and livelihood may seem to 
be imperilled. You know you can hardly receive 
a sudden request to take your friend's Sunday- 
school class, or a summons to attend a pressing 
meeting of some institution, but it is certain to 
be for a Simday when you specially wanted to 
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do something else, or for an evening when you 
particularly longed to stay quietly at home. 
Then the excuses come in : ' Lord, I will follow 
thee — ^but — ^not just this time.' And the worst 
of it is, they are always such good reasons — ^not 
mere empty excuses, but good, solid reasons ! 
Yes ; and yet, you know, when you have given 
them, and turned away and satisfied yourself 
that you could not do the thing, you are not quite 
satisfied, after all. It is not that you are 
conscious of any sin, but you feel that there was 
something better that you might have done, if 
only you had had a Uttle more of that prompt 
unhesitating loyalty in which is Ufe's best zest 
and spring and power! 

But the old word is more aptly true still. It 
is true not only for these separate, lesser calls 
of duty, but it is even more closely true for that 
larger appeal which Christ's own spirit and 
gospel still constantly make — the C2dl to an 
earnest, definite Christian Ufe. It is true in 
both its parts — ^both in that deep reverence for 
Christ which spoke in the first words : ' Lord, 
I will follow thee ' — and also true in the ' but ' — 
the excuse, the hesitation — which only just 
misses the mark of full discipleship, but still 
does miss it. 

' Lord, I will follow thee ! ' I think that just 
voices what is in the heart of the world. I know 
that a great deal of the professed peyerence of 
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I want you to recognize this feeling in the 
heart of the world, and in your own hearts. Do 
not despise it because it comes to so httle in actual 
life. Understand that it is true, real faith, as 
far as it goes ; and then you will be the more 
Ukely to find some help in seeing just where it 
is apt to fail. 

It fails from this : not that it is not 
Christianity, but that it is Christianity with a 
' but ' to it. 

See how it works just as the old word put it. 
Of old it was Christ himself who came to these 
men and bade them follow him. Now it is an 
invisible Christ — the thought of Christ, the 
feeling of the duty of being a Christian — ^that 
comes to men and asks them to believe in it and 
follow it. It is not the call to some great 
startling work, to * leave all,* or to go forth on 
some wide apostleship. It is a sense of nobler, 
stronger possibilities in life, and of the duty of 
taking right hold of that better life and putting 
themselves squarely on that side. But it is not 
less the call of Christ. And men hear it, feel it, 
half-wish they could obey it — * but ' — ^always 
something seems to stand in the way, some dead 
past that they cannot make up their minds to 
bury quite away, or some habits that are like 
their own flesh and blood, that they cannot 
break away from. 

That call comes to a yotmg man, just in the 

Q 
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freshness of his youth. He is living pretty much 
as the world lives, say; not vicious, nor bad, 
but just up to the average of society ; without 
any earnest aim or purpose ; sailing with the 
stream; caring a great deal for pleasure and 
amusement, and a little for religion — ^but never 
having taken hold of it. Well, there comes into 
his heart some day, a sense of there being some- 
thing worthier than this. A feeling of the reality, 
of the meaning, of life takes hold of him. He 
has not sought for it, but it has seemed to single 
him out and choose him, as though a hand of 
quiet power was laid upon him, and a voice he 
cannot help hearing said, * Young man, arise ! ' 
Is it not so ? Does ever a yoimg man, or a young 
maiden either, grow up, without something of 
this kind coming to them, this strong, secret 
drawing to the earnest, thorough Christian life ? 
And how do they receive it ? Is it not mostly ? — 
* Lord, I will follow thee — ^but — ^not yet. Let me 
alone a little while ! Youth is sweet ; pleasure 
is very pleasant ; I do not know that there is 
anything very wrong in my life, and yet I feel 
that I should have to be different in some ways 
if I took this stand you ask me to do — and it is 
early, yet ; I would like to think about it awhile — 
it will be time enough by and by when cares 
come and the battle of life begins in grave reality. 
I wiU follow thee, Lord — but — do not urge me 
just now.' 
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Years pass on ; youth fades ; life settles 
down into the sober realities and many cares of 
manhood. In that eager race, you hardly have 
time for much thinking. And still, now and 
then you cannot help looking back, thinking of 
your youth, and of how differently hfe has 
turned out from what you looked for. Thoughts 
return of that time in the earUer years when 
those deeper feelings stirred in your heart, and 
you say to yourself : * Ah, Ufe would have been 
different if I had had resolution to follow 
them.' And then, perhaps, that very feehng 
comes to you again. It gives you once more 
the very * call ' that you wish you had accepted 
years ago. Once more that image of a hfe set 
squarely on the Christian side, a sense of its 
strength and worth and dignity and peace, comes 
to your soul with that pleading vividness which 
is, itself, a call. It is the invisible Christ ! 
* Behold I stand at the door and knock.' And 
your heart responds. What would you not 
give to be a Christian, after that strong, settled 
fashion — only — how is it possible ? ' Lord, I 
would fain follow thee — ^but — ^how can I ? See 
how I am situated. My Ufe almost worried out 
of me with cares ; hardly time to think or pray ; 
hardly knowing whether I beUeve an3rthing.* 
Yes, that nobler, Christian hfe would be all very 
well if one could get free from all these ways 
and entanglements of the world, but how can 
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he ? Ah 1 How shall Peter leave his nets just 
when the fishing season is on; and how shall 
Matthew leave his tax-collecting, and Paul his 
tent-making ? That might do in those old times, 
but it will not do here to-day. 

No. And Christ does not ask it. He asks 
men to follow him, be his disciples, take right 
hold of the Christian Ufe just where they are ; 
and then they reply : * but — ^that is harder still ! * 

* Why,* the man says, when the call is pressed 
straight home to him — 'how can anyone be a 
Christian that thorough way that one ought to 
be, in this business of mine ? ' 'Do you know 
the sort of thing one has to do sometimes ? ' I 
hear men say : ' Do you know the way we men 
of the world feel when times are hard and things 
go wrong ? * ' No,' a busy, pushing merchant 
said to me awhile ago, ' I would like to be a 
Christian ; I beheve you are right about it ; 
I feel sometimes as if the life I am Uving was 
only a dog's Ufe ! When my way is made, and I 
am out of this, and can do as I like, then please 
God it shall be different ; but it is no use talking 
of it now.' Ah, the old story, still : ' Lord, I 
will follow thee — ^but ' 

And so the years of Ufe keep fading, and the 
step is a Uttle slower, and the hair a Uttle greyer ; 
and one and another of the old companions pass 
away, and the man begins to look on, wondering 
when his turn wiU come, and what that great 
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future is. As those later years draw on, I notice 
that such men often show more interest in re- 
ligion, but yet they so seldom seem to feel much 
hearty joy in it. Why is this ? Simply because 
their interest is still, so often, that of outsiders 
rather than of insiders. They have never given 
themselves fully and thoroughly to it; they do 
not now. Sometimes they feel as if they would 
— *but' — ^the old hesitation holds them. Still 
a * but.' They feel as if it were too late now ; 
that they are about what they have to be. But 
it is not so. It may be too late to change the 
past, but it is never too late to change the future ! 
And still to the end the one thing that can change 
the future, is, this simple religion of Jesus 
Christ ! And still God's infinite lovingkindness 
pleads with us, and God's infinite patience waits 
for us ; and still the one condition of entering 
into the true power and happiness of hfe, is, 
to the end, what it was from tiie beginning : to 
give ourselves fully, unreservedly to that thank- 
ful, trustful life of God's children, that pure, 
kind, helpful righteousness which Christ for ever 
holds up before us. 

That is what we all need — old and young 
alike. And never till we do give ourselves to 
that, shall we know all that hfe might be to us, 
and how much more than true are all Christ's 
promises about it. For, like all the noblest 
things, Christian hfe is only a hard service to 
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those who serve it grudgingly. Take hold of it 
hesitatingly, and like a nettle it seems all prickles 
and stings, all restraints and sacrifices. But take 
hold of it with the grasp of resolute fearless 
purpose, and it will answer back like the 
strengthening and cheering hand of a friend. 
Face it manfully and it is full of blessing. Stand 
for it openly, and it makes the way dear and 
the heart strong. Take up its crosses with a 
brave and ready cheerfulness, and its very crosses 
change into a crown — ^the crown of duties that 
grow easier with the doing, the crown of happy, 
onward, everlasting life. 
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THE CHANGING OF CROSSES INTO 
CROWNS 

Blessed is the man that endnreth temptation ; for when he 
is tried he shall receive the crown of life which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him. — ^Jambs i. I3. 

With what a grand, hopeful spirit Christianity 
appeals to man! It has plenty of stem words 
of warning, trumpet-calls of duty, tones of 
Warfare, and the cross. And yet the spirit of 
the whole is unmistakably a spirit of encourage- 
ment and hope. * Not peace but a sword,* is 
one of its watchwords, and yet at the heart of 
it is a peace like no other peace on earth. * Take 
up the cross and follow me,' cries the Master, 
but arching over the call to the cross gleams 
the promise of ' the crown of life.' The cross 
and the crown alike are figures now, but they are 
figures which have so entered into the heart of 
the world, that the vocabulary of duty and 
hope would be very bare without them. Once 
perhaps, the heavenly crown was thought of as 
a reality. In those old djays when the whole 
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horizon of Hebrew life was flashing with glory- 
rays of Messianic hope, they had ecstatic visions 
of heavenly thrones and actual golden diadems 
which do not touch us nowadays. Well, they 
had a right to have ! The cross also was very 
real then. The cross, to John and Peter and 
their time, was no mere jewelled ornament, or 
figure of holy song, but a great blood-stained 
gallows, as they had seen it dotting the hills of 
Palestine, and which waited with its hideous 
outstretched arms right in the way of every 
patriot or reformer. With such stern reahties 
on earth, they needed some reahsm in their 
thoughts of heaven ! 

To us, it is — frankly — a figure. Our thoughts 
and hopes of heaven no longer he in that direc- 
tion. The fact is, our best thoughts of earth 
no longer culminate in crowns, and our hopes 
of heaven have changed with those of earth. 
I do not think our hopes for that great world 
beyond are less earnest, but they are not shaped 
into the old imagery of awful thrones, andraiiks 
of white-robed angels, and saints with crowns 
and harps. When in our quiet hours we look 
on into those silent vistas of the hfe to be, it is 
with more home-like longings. It is this hfe, 
that we want to go on with, something as it is 
here, only better, fuller, than here ; with less 
of weary strain, more rest, more time for friend- 
ship, more of that sweet, natural joy of hving 
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which here we just get a glimpse of now and then, 
but which, in the rush of earth, so constantly 
eludes us. Well, this other word, not just the 
crown, but ' the crown of life ' just meets our 
feehng. For it suggests — ^not some outward 
splendour put upon the life, but an inner radiance 
growing out of it. It suggests a sweet and 
tender glory that comes in the very Ufe itself, 
through patiently enduring, and that begins to 
appear here, though it only comes to any 
perfectness in heaven. And it is not the less 
* given ' by the Lord to them that love him. 
The glory of the sunset is not the less God's 
gift to the world, though it spreads over the 
wondering earth and sky by the silent working 
of his laws. And so with this crown of life that 
I want to speak of — the crown of ennobled 
life that comes out of the cross, the way the 
very crosses change as it were, if bravely 
patiently borne, yes — ^into crowns. Why, you 
see it every day in the cross of sorrow. Of 
course sorrow may be so received as only to weigh 
the life down, and cnish it — sometimes even to 
make it fretful and complaining, and only more 
selfish than before. But on the other hand, 
when sorrow is met with a quiet, earnest heart, 
have you never seen what a beauty it brings 
upon the life ? I think some of the noblest faces 
you ever see, are those of people who, as the 
old word has it, 'have come out of great 
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tribulation.' The cross is there; you can read 
the suffering that is within ; you know the 
loneUness, ttie weakness — ^but, as you watch, 
you see the Ufe growing nobler through bearing 
it. You see the cheerful courage, the tender 
patience, the loving thought for others, the 
growing strength, the greater dignity of life ; — 
what is all this but that very crown of life 

* which the Lord has promised to them that 
love him * ? The cross is there, but even in 
the steadfast bearing, it is changing, into a 
crown of nobler Ufe. 

But take it, not of the cross of sorrow or 
suffering, but of the cross of diUy, For all duty 
has to be a cross at first. This whole Ufe Christ 
calls us to — ^it is the noblest Ufe in the world, 
but there is no mistake about its being hard. 
Christ was right : * If a man wiU foUow me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross.' The 
cross alwa3rs has to come first. There is often 
a great gleam of joy in turning to the Christian 
Ufe. That is the joy Christ invites men to : 

* Come unto me aU ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I wiU give you rest.' That is the 
joy men teU of in conversion. But when you 
start reaUy to work-out the new Ufe — ^then it is 
always hard. Said George Fox, the Quaker, 

* I was a man of sorrows in the time of the first 
working of the Lord in me.' The better Ufe is 
hard in the beginning. And if we never get 
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further than the beginning — ^many never do — 
if every time we have gone a few steps, we break 
down, and so have to be constantly repenting 
and resolving anew — then it will be hard always. 
But it need not be so. * Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation,' that holds out, lasts 
out against it ; earnest, active resistance, that 
is what it means ; and if we * endure ' in that 
deep sense then gradually the way will become 
a httle easier. And apart from whether it 
seems easier or not, it certainly becomes a great 
deal nobler. It is wonderful what dignity a 
little moral effort, earnestly held to, brings upon 
a Ufe. I do not mean that it brings perfection. 
The man who is trjdng to be a better man, may 
still feel very weak and as if he made very 
little way ; he may fall back, and sometimes 
be almost ready to give up tr3dng — ^but if he 
does not give up, if he keeps his face set the 
true way and really means it, then his Ufe will 
begin to be a nobler thing than it has ever been 
before. It wiU have a firmer footing, a new grace 
of earnestness. It wiU draw towards higher 
sources of happiness. It will gather about it 
purer and more lasting friendships. The whole 
being will be Ufted up into a finer power and 
purpose — and those who look upon it will see 
that the cross is gradually changing into a crown 
of stronger, finer life. 
You may follow out this thought more closely, 
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and still it is true. The effort after a real 
Christian life is made up of many parts. It is 
not one great cross, it is numberless little crosses. 
*Take up the cross daily, ^ said the Master. 
Look into these details of daily duty — ^these 
difficulties, these duties, these self-denials — and 
you wiU find that every one of these lesser crosses, 
if faithfully 'endured,' faithfully taken up and 
carried, not only helps to bring the crown of 
life, but itself changes insensibly from a cross 
into a crown. 

Take some of these daily crosses, and see how 
this works out. 

There is the cross of Industry. The fimda- 
mental requirement of man in this world is, to 
work ; to do something, and to do it well. In- 
dustry is not the highest or most beautiful 
quality — the foundation of a building is not its 
handsomest part — ^but this is the fundamental 
requisite of a sound human life— diUgence, 
industry! And is it not a cross — ^to have to 
keep on at your tasks when pleasure is inviting 
you, or when you do not feel quite well. There 
was pathos behind the quaint humour of what a 
tired Martha said to me one day : ' I don't 
know what is the matter with me,' she said, ' I 
can sleep well, and I can eat well, but when it 
comes to work my heart fails me ! ' Have you 
never felt like that ? and is it not a cross, then, 
to have all the daily tasks to face, and to have to 
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go on just the same ? And Christianity only 
makes industry more imperative. The world, 
in a way, forces you to work. Christianity 
demands that you work as well as possible, put 
your very best into it. Or, it may be that the 
world does not insist that you shall work ; you 
have all that you need, and the world would let 
you simply enjoy yourself. But Christianity 
calls you still to work — to put in some usefiil 
stroke of work into this world. If you do not 
need to work for yourself, it asks you to work 
for others — ^work in the city, work for society, 
work for this or that good cause — ^it calls you to 
a life of large, earnest activity. Is that never 
a cross ? To have to turn out to a meeting, 
when you would sooner sit by the fire. To 
have to stay in town for a conmiittee when you 
would hke to take the early train home ? Yes, 
industry begins as a cross. But endure it faith- 
fully ; meet its requirement ; accustom yourself 
to work with long steady stroke ; hold yourself 
to it — and then, does it continue to be a cross, 
to the end ? No ! The industry that at first 
was a pain, gradually becomes a happiness. It 
is only slack, half-hearted labour that is per- 
manently a trouble. Good work, done worthily, 
though it begins as a trouble, grows into a satis- 
faction, a skill, a joy. It brings gradually the 
sense of power ; * something attempted, some- 
thing done,' brings its own peculiar joy. So 
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the cross of industry gradually changes into the 
crown of happy activity. 

Take the cross of TrtUh. I think truth comes 
next to industry among the basal qualities of 
life. Even the world requires a certain amount 
of truth — that one avoid gross dishonesty, and 
downright falsehood. Even that is sometimes 
a cross. But Christianity asks more than that 
— a full, dear, sincere truthfulness. Christianity 
bids us put away even the small hes which 
the world winks at, and the small hypocrisies 
which pass muster in society, but which mar 
the simplicity of life and destroy man's trust in 
man. Christianity requires of us a frank manly 
sincerity : that we do not try to seem better than 
we are ; that we do not try — a subtler temptation 
still — to seem worse than we are, pretending tot 
take some poor low tone of those we may be 
with, when in our hearts we believe in better 
things. I tell you, the Christian requirement 
of truth in life, is one of the daily crosses. But 
does it continue to be a cross always ? Not 
if you take it up and carry it manfully and 
perseveringly. If we are faithful to the truth 
and hold to it, it will bless us. The truth is a 
mighty deUverance from difficulty and anxiety. 
That is a good word, some one has — that 'Is^ng 
is like tr3dng to hide in a fog ; if you move about 
you are in danger of bumping up against the 
truth, and as soon as the fog blows off you are 
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lost anyhow ! ' There is no such trouble with 
the truth. *The truth shall make you free.* 
No fact, no new development of facts, can hurt 
you or undo you, if you are true. Truth, when 
you have once got over the fear of it, is one of 
the grandest things in hfe. It brings a quiet 
beauty of simpUcity, and a mighty strength of 
fearlessness, which gradually become a very 
- * crown of hfe.' Thus the cross of truth becomes 
the crown of fearless simpUcity. 

Again there is the cross of Patience — patience 
in suffering, and that other patience, in work — 
quiet persistence. It is hard to be patient in 
sickness — ^not fretful, not selfish, qiiietly letting 
the sickness have its time. It is hard to be 
patient in disappointment and trouble — not cast 
down, steadily holding on in the right way. But 
perhaps in these eager, hurrying days, the 
hardest cross of patience is, patience in action. 
There is such a rush for success. Is it no cross 
to abide in quiet, useful ways of business when 
men about you seem to be growing rich in a 
flash, by speculation ? Is it no cross to do some 
slow, sohd work when some flimsy superficiality 
would pass muster ? And so even in higher 
things. Men want to accomphsh their reforms 
at a stroke. This is the trouble with all who 
are striving for any good work in the world. 
It is against this, that Christ calls us to take up 
the daily cross of patience ; not to be too eager 
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for quick resiQts ; to do right and hold on, on 
that line ; to choose the solidest work, rather 
than that which looks as if it would be the 
quickest, and to abide in it, unmoved by what 
the weak call * the force of circumstances.' Yes ! 
all this is a cross. But be patient ; have faith 
in God and right ; keep steadily on ; and, by and 
by, out of this very trial shall come its special 
blessing. Your doing will gain a massive 
strength ; what you do will stand ; and you 
will stand, in quiet steadfast power. And is 
not this a crown upon the life ? The cross of 
patience becomes the crown of steadfastness. 

There is the cross of Cheerfulness. It seems a 
small matter perhaps, and yet there is hardly 
any which touches happiness more closely. 
Your home is brightened by a cheerful spirit, 
that • is not easily provoked,' that is not put out 
by the failures and omissions and worries that 
alwaj^ have to come in busy family life — ^but 
which takes all in good part. How the business 
and work of the world are brightened by a 
cheerful spirit, that has a pleasant word for all. 
And not only so, but there is a cheerfulness 
which, even when things go seriously wrong, can 
keep from sinking into mere fret and worry and 
bitterness. Some people talk of this as if it were 
all a matter of temperament. Of course there are 
some to whom it comes easier than to others — ^so 
it is with every quality. But apart from that, 
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cheerfulness is a duty, and a duty which no one 
can weave into a settled part of his life, without 
something of a cross. It can only be attained 
by daily watchfulness, and schooliag the spirit, 
and constant reminding oneself how hard Ufe, 
after all, is to almost every one ; and by school- 
ing oneself not to expect too much — to feel that 
it is not our world, and that we must not fret 
over what is beyond our power. These are all 
matters in which it is possible, greatly possible 
to school oneself — to cultivate cheerfulness. And 
if one does, there is nothing that, however it 
begins by being a cross, changes more surely 
into a blessing and a crown — ^not indifiference, 
not stoical disdain, not a bit like slothful in- 
action — ^but a large, gracious acceptance of the 
world and Ufe — doing one's best and there 
leaving it, making no weak moan or fret, but 
brave and cheerful to the end. 

And lastly, and akin to all of these, there is 
the cross of Sacrifice. People often talk about 
the happiness of doing good and of love to 
others. But love to others, if it is ever to be 
more than mere easy good-nature, has to begin 
as a duty, in self-sacrifice. And as for doing 
good, real doing good is one of the hardest things 
in the world, requiring long, untiring sacrifice 
of self. Do not be deceived by that easy good- 
nature which is often highly praised — ^the good- 
nature which cannot refuse a child anjrthing. 
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if it only cries hard enough.; and which likes to 
give to a beggar, even though persuaded that 
he is a fraud. Mostly, that is only a subtle 
form of self-indulgence, and finds it just as hard 
to refuse a gratification to itself as to anyone 
else. The lovingkindness that Christ taught 
men, is a very different thing. It is a stronger 
thing and a harder thing. It has to begin in 
self-denial ; in putting others before self ; in 
being kind not only to friends, but to people 
you do not like and do not want to be kind to ; 
in repaying rudeness with courtesy, evil with 
good. No easy good-nature wiU carry one 
through this ; it requires earnest principle, and 
the quiet suppression of self. So, in the begin- 
ning it has to be a cross. But it need not be 
so for long. Begin by denying yourself, and 
by and by you forget yourself. The kindness 
which at first was just a duty becomes a pleasure 
and a joy. Self-denial becomes glorified into 
self-forgetfulness. The cross of sacrifice is 
changed into the crown of Love. 

Dear friends, this is a word of encouragement 
for us, in the hardness which there is in all duty. 
Keep on in it, ' endure ' — and out of every cross 
of duty wiU come its special crown of blessing. 
Hard, dogged industry will brighten into happy 
activity. Stem truth will strengthen Ufe into 
a fearless simplicity. Firm patience will beget 
a quiety immovable steadfastness. Cheerfulness — 
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enforced at first — ^by and by inspires a gracious 
contentment ; and self-sacrifice — at first a con- 
scious struggle — Closes itself in the self-forget- 
fulness of Love, In such ways as these the daily 
crosses of duty change into the many-rayed 
crown of life. 

Not yet the perfect crown. Not yet any- 
thing to make us self-satisfied — only to cheer us 
on. ' This is not our rest.' Life will always have 
some cross in it. New heights of worthier living 
keep appearing, new works of service beckon us 
to take hold. The upward way cannot be easy ; 
it must be climbing to the end ; but, as you 
climb, there comes more love of man, more love 
of God ; a blessing of stronger, abler, kinder, 
happier life — and ever growing over all a quiet, 
restful sense of something brighter, happier still, 
beyond — some crown of better life than aught 
we know of here, which the Lord hath, in the 
unfolding of the eternal years, for them that 
love him. 
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XIX 
CHRISrS EMPHASIS ON LIFE 

If it bear iniit, well ; and ii not, then after that thou shalt 
cat it down. — Lusx ziiL 9. 

This parable of the gardener considering what 
to do with the barren fig tree is one of the best 
known of Christ's parables, and yet the point of 
it is curiously misunderstood. It is commonly 
taken as a warning to be prepared to die, while 
its real lesson is to be more prepared to Uve. 
It is commonly taken as putting a more solemn 
emphasis on death, while its real meaning is to 
put more emphasis on Ufe. Do you see ? 
Christ figures a man whose life is worthless and 
useless Uke a barren fig tree. Now, the common 
moral in the case of such a man is : is he fit 
to die ? As if dying were the specially solemn 
and momentous thing. But Christ's parable 
puts it that to die is about the only thing he is 
fit for. Is the tree fit to live ? is the question 
as Christ puts it ; and if he consents that it shall 
be * let alone this year also,' it is not in order that 
then it may be more ready to be cut down, but 
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that it may possibly begin to bear fruit, and so 
be worthy to remain and live. 

Now this is not a mere change in the interpreta- 
tion of an old text ; it is something that touches 
the very heart of reUgion. Christ's emphasis on 
life — that is what I want to speak of. To a 
large extent this has been forgotten or reversed. 
The world puts the emphasis on death; that is 
what is most dwelt upon, that is what is most 
urged upon men's attention. Christ put the 
emphasis on life ; that is what he was constantly 
pressing home to men — ^life — the importance and 
greatness of life. 

Look for a moment at the way this contrast 
comes out. Look at the way the gospel is 
usually presented. Think of the motives that 
are most urged upon men. Suppose you go to 
any ordinary service at which special effort is 
being made to convert men. What is it that is 
most dwelt upon ? Nine times out of ten it is 
death ; that we have got to die ; that one may 
die this very night. ' Are you prepared ? ' it 
is asked — and it always means are you prepared 
to die ? Why, to hear the way this is often 
spoken of, one would think that death was the 
only thing that needs preparing for, and that 
if death could only be warded off, it would not 
much matter how a man merely Uved. 

But now call to mind the Saviour's teachings. 
I do not mean, of course, that he never speaks 
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of death as a solemn thing ; but that is not 
where he puts the emphasis. It is life that 
Christ is constantly dwelling upon — ^the sol- 
emnity of Ufe, the duties of life, the great 
opportunities of Ufe. There is one place, you 
remember, where he puts that very matter of 
perhaps having to die to-night — ^in that parable 
of the * certain rich man,' whose flocks and herds 
and lands brought forth so abundantly that 
he ' said to his soul ' that now he had all he 
wanted, and need not labour any more, but could 
just enjoy himself and ' eat, drink, and be 
merry.' * But God said unto him. Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee.' 
Yes, but what comes next ? TTie common 
moral there would be : Now, what would be- 
come of that man's soul ? But that is not 
Christ's moral. ^Tiat he says is : * Now, whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided ? ' 
It is the waste of a life that he dwells upon — 
piling up what had nothing really to do with 
life — all coming to a point in that great word, 
* A man's Ufe consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.' 

Do you see ? It is life that Christ would have 
men think more of. All those common appeals 
to the fear of death are in the wrong direction. 
If there was one thing that he was constantly 
putting to men, it was, not to fear death. He did 
not make more of death than others had done, 
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but less. He treated it as a mere passing on from 
one room to another, hardly ever spoke of it 
except as a falling asleep. I heard once of a 
saying of my old friend, Dr. Bartol, of Boston, 
that has always seemed to me just to express 
Christ's feeling about it. As it was told me, 
some very orthodox clergyman, who was arguing 
with my friend, at last exclaimed — ' Doctor, do 
you expect to die ? ' and the old man's face lighted 
up, and he repUed, ' Why, no ! Do you ? ' That 
is the true feding. It may not be easy to reach. 
I know it is not. I do not want to make light 
of that great change, nor of the pain and sorrow 
with which it often comes — sometimes so ter- 
ribly that it seems as if all the light of earth 
were going out. I do not want to preach any 
hard stoicism or indifiference about it. Only, 
do not let us exaggerate it by treating death as 
if it were as great a fact as Ufe. 

The great thing is to get these two in their 
true proportion. Do not treat them as equals — 
as if Ufe was one thing, death merely its opposite 
and equal. The great eternal, spiritual fact is 
* Life ' ; what we call ' death ' is not its extinc- 
tion, but only a change, an incident in it, and 
not even in its very self, but only in its bodily 
habitation. There is no moral meaning in death, 
except what we put into it. The moral meaning 
is all in Life. Righteousness and sin, affection, 
strenuous endeavour — ^these are the moral mean- 
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ings and facts of the very Life itself ; but death 
is only of quite a lower order of things, among 
mere bodily facts such as bruises, or bums, or 
broken limbs. Indeed, it seems to me as if the 
great God of all worlds is constantly showing 
us how small a matter death is in his thought 
and providence. Watch these mighty forces — 
flood, fire, cyclone — sometimes sweeping men 
away like flies, these common accidents or sick- 
nesses which take away now the good man, 
now the bad man, now the aged, now the Uttle 
child — it is not that God's great providence is 
random or meaningless, but that these things 
are his physical meanings, with no more moral 
meaning than a snowstorm or an ecUpse. God's 
moral and spiritual meaning is in the life of man 
— in the capacity for thought, in the strange 
sense of duty, in the mysterious consciousness 
of personality, the sense of ' I ' and ' you,' the 
wonderful faculty of love, the irrepressible reach- 
ing out towards Being higher than ourselves, 
the wide instinct all through the race of life 
being something that is to last and live. Here 
is God's moral meaning in Life, and it was here 
that his hohest, his Christ, was ever putting it 
to us, and here that we should try more and 
more to put it to one another and to ourselves. 
So the true question for a man to ask of his 
soul is not ' Am I fit to die ? ' but ' Am I worthy 
to hve ? ' not ' Am I thinking enough of death ? ' 
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but * Am I thinking enough of life ? ' For it 
is no counsel of easygoing carelessness that I 
am preaching ; I am not preaching to have less 
thought or care about death, and to leave the 
matter so. No ! but that this thought, this 
care, this sense of a deep and awful mystery 
with which people usually look at death shall be 
transferred to Life. In that spirit Uve ; in that 
spirit go forth, feeling each new day something 
of what it is to be alive — alive in God's great 
world, and in the beginnings of life which is to 
endure for ever. Make Ufe what it has in it to 
be. In discipleship to this great Christ do a 
strong manly or womanly part ; accept the 
mercies that come with a glad thankfulness ; 
take hold of work and duty with a firm, hearty 
grip ; in all Ufe's intercourse, whether of home 
or in the busy world, fulfil a loving, helpful part ; 
and let your heart go out towards that greater 
life of God, out of which ours comes, and which 
is with us always. And then shall Life go 
strengthening, greatening, all the way ; and 
there shall be no death, but only, some day, 
just as the laws of being bring it, a change, a 
passing on, and the unspoken word * to come up 
higher' into the next and finer stage of this 
wonderful ' Life.' 
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ALL THINGS ARE YOURS 

All things are yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yours — and ye are Christ's ; and Christ is 
God's. — I Corinthians iii. 21-23. 

There is a fine wholesome exultation about 
these words, considering from whom they come 
and to whom they were addressed. We do not 
like to hear a rich man boasting of his wealth; 
but when a poor man tells us how rich he feels, 
that seems wholesome, and it gives us a ghmpse 
into the deeper fact of what being ' well-off ' 
really is. And this is what we have in this word 
of Paul's to his Corinthian converts. Poor men, 
every one of them, with little enough of this 
worid's gear. What different ways of looking 
at things there are ! If you could have gone to 
any one of the great merchants of Corinth, and 
asked him about the standing of the score or two 
of men who were beginning to be known as the 
followers of the new reUgion there, his answer 
would probably have been something like this : 
* Standing, my dear sir ? They have not any ! 
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'NMiy, there is hardly a man among them worth 
his fifty ounces of silver. You might buy up the 
whole lot of them for five talents of gold. The 
only man among them who has anjrthing, is that 
sail-maker, Agrippa, and he was almost ruined 
by having to break up and leave Rome on that 
edict of the emperor's, expelling the Jews.' That 
was one way of looking at them. Paul looks 
at them differently. ' You have everything,' he 
says. ' I am yours, and ApoUos is yours, and 
so is Cephas. And this world is yours, and the 
next world is yours, things present and things to 
come — " all things are yours." ' A right royal 
setting forth of their position, if they could only 
feel it so. And they did feel it so in the main. 
Take that early Christian Ufe as a whole, and 
there is very Uttle whining in it, very little about 
their poverty, or difficulties, or hardships. They 
rise up before us — Paul and his fellows, and 
those hiunble, nameless folk who gathered round 
them — they rise up before us out of the shadows 
of the past, not as weary and sorrow-laden men, 
treading painfully along, but as soldiers marching 
with firm ringing steps, and singing songs of 
triumph as they go. 

That is the sentiment of the words. And it 
is a good sentiment, touching the very heart of 
happy Christian living. But there is something 
more than sentiment in the expression : ' All 
things are yours.' What is * ours ' ? What is 
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property ? What is making anything * yours,* 
and having it as your own ? 

Of course to begin with, the absolute and final 
ownership of anything is impossible. You may 
speak of a man possessing a large fortune, or 
owning so much land. But when you look 
closely into it, this is only a way of speaking of 
his temporary relation to these things. He is 
only a tenant, after all ; his proprietorship 
amounts to having the free, full use of them while 
he Uves. You may add, that he can choose 
who shall have them when he dies. True, but 
he cannot have them himself, then. When 
Douglas Jerrold heard of a man dying, worth a 
miUion : ' Ah, a nice little property to begin 
the next world,' he said — but the very jest 
only makes the bare fact a Uttle more ghastly. 
As the Italian proverb says : there are no 
pockets in a shroud. So that, after all, a man 
is only a tenant of what the world calls his 
property— liable to have to quit on short notice, 
sometimes none. Rather a precarious sort of 
investment, to put one's life and manhood into, 
is it not ? And some sink soul and heart and 
conscience in it too. So that ownership, when 
you look into it, turns out to be simply the 
power of a man to do with certain things what he 
chooses, to have full use of them while he lives. 

But then, again, even this full use, while a 
man lives, may be further limited. It may be 
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limited by his capacity for putting them to use. 
There are many different uses for things ; some 
higher, some lower, some temporary, some last- 
ing. Some are merely for the outer life, some for 
the deeper, inward being. I do not preach that 
people should despise the uses of the outward 
Ufe. It is a good thing in its way, to have such 
property in things as to be able to eat them, 
drink them, clothe or house yourself in them, 
or sell them for other things that in one way or 
another will surround your Ufe with satisfaction 
and minister to its various wants. Yet still 
these are not the highest uses of things to man, 
and when I see that men have somehow singled 
out these outward uses, as constituting that 
supreme appropriation of things which is to be 
called property, I cannot help feehng that there 
is a screw loose in our ideas, and that they need 
some revising. 

Let us have an illustration or two. There is 
a man, suppose, who owns some wide estate of 
wood and meadow-land and mountain. He can 
do what he Ukes with it, pasture his herds on it, 
cut down the timber in the wood, quarry or 
mine the mountain. This use of it finds him large 
houses, luxurious furniture, smnptuous living, 
carriages, servants, everything that he likes to 
procure. But suppose this — and it is what we 
sometimes meet with — that he has hardly an 
idea beyond these outward uses of it all. Sup- 
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pose he has never cultivated his mind, knows 
nothing, cares nothing about his lands except 
their price per acre, if he should sell them, or their 
productiveness of crops or minerals. Suppose 
he has no feeling of the beautiful, no pleasure 
in the wisdom and wonder of things; so that 
though he may point out that mountain to 
visitors as *his mountain,' the only thing he 
cares about it is that it is so high and so large 
and has coal or iron in it. Still, the world says, 
with him, that it is all his. 

Well, dose by, suppose, there Uves a man 
who comparatively speaking is quite poor. Per- 
haps he does not own an acre. Perhaps the 
very house he Uves in is rented from the other. 
But suppose him one whose eye and mind and 
heart are wide open to the wonder and deUght 
of this great world. For miles around his home 
he knows almost every bush, knows them 
separately, has a sort of friendly feeling to the 
more familiar of them. He may not turn a 
Uving thing into the pasture lands ; but he 
knows the plants and flowers that grow there, 
has found out the rare species, though for that 
matter, the commonest field-flower has a beauty 
of its own for him and as he looks into its 
wonderful construction, is as rare to him as if 
it came from Japan. But he loves the mountain 
most. It is not his to mine, or to quarry, nor 
even to shoot over, but he feels it a famiUar 
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friend, every time he looks at it from his cottage- 
door. In the simshine or in the shade, when 
the bracken upon its slopes glows in the flaming 
glory of the autimin, or all Ues folded in the 
solemn winding-sheet of winter snow ; even 
when the clouds rest gloomily upon its crest, 
or only its dim outline peers through the rain 
or mist — ^it is always beautiful to him. And he 
knows it ; knows the expression and meaning 
of it, as the face of a friend. He knows the 
meaning of this great projecting boulder that 
has been grooved and scraped by the glaciers 
of the ice-age ; of this long ledge of pebbles, 
that was once an ancient sea-beach ; of this 
thin layer of limestone that myriads of years 
gone by was slowly formed of tiny shells that 
gUsten in his microscope Uke jewels of Hght ; 
and all the strange markings of the rocks are 
to him nature's hierogl3^hics, in which he reads 
the story of that creation which through all 
changing cycles stiU keeps moving on. He knows 
it far better than its proprietor at the great 
house ; knows all the hill-paths, and the quiet 
hollows, and the Uttle mossy nooks where the 
ferns nestle and the stream gathers into Httle 
waterfalls, and he loves it all : and when he 
tells his friends about it he calls it *my moim- 
tain.* Well, is that way of speaking of it only 
a pleasant fiction ? This kind of man is no 
fiction. Read that touching book, 'The Story 
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of a Scotch Naturalist * ; or, the life of Hugh 
Miller— only a workman in the Cromarty stone 
quarries, yet to whom that ' Old Red Sand- 
stone ' belonged, more than ever it did to the 
men for whom he worked. Think of a man 
like my old Todmorden friend, John Nowell, 
simply a factory worker from his childhood, 
but one of the most noted botanists in Lanca- 
shire, with whom in my first ministry I had 
many a ramble over the moors, and who showed 
me more beauties there, especially in the mosses 
on the old grey walls, than I had ever dreamed 
of. Or think of Thoreau, one of that Httle group 
with Emerson at their head, who made Concord 
famous — ^Thoreau, in his Uttle shanty in the 
Walden woods, cultivating just enough for Ufe's 
barest needs, and meanwhile making the wisdom 
and beauty of Nature and of books and men his 
own ; loving everything around him and loved 
by all — ^the birds perching upon him as he hoed 
his garden, the squirrels nestling up to him as 
he sat reading in his woodland nooks ; taking 
all that coimtry-side into his mind and heart, 
and making it curiously his own. So that to-day, 
as people drive by it, they say, ' that is Thoreau's 
wood ! * Is that way of speaking, I repeat, 
only a pleasant fiction ? 

Of the two kinds of men I have sketched, to 
which does that piece of God's world most 
belong ? The world says, xmhesitatingly, to the 
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former. It is so emphatically his, that it is called 
his ' Real estate,' as if men had imconsciously 
cast about for a phrase to emphasize his property 
in it. People do not think of the other as having 
any property in it, in any sense except a vague 
poetical sense, of which practical men make no 
account. But, in God's sight, in the deep reaUty 
of things, whose is that piece of the world, most 
of all ? In God's sight it does not belong to 
either of them ; they are both only using it in 
different ways and degrees ; so that the whole 
question simplifies to this : which of these ways 
of using it most fully appropriates it, and most 
closely and permanently connects it with the user ? 
When you look at the matter in this way, does 
it not seem as if our words about * property' 
and ' ownership ' and ' possession ' rather want 
revising ? Or if we are still to keep them for the 
meaning into which they have grown, do not we 
need to imderstand that this meaning is only 
just pla3dng on the surface of things, and hardly 
touches their deepest reality ? I feel, somehow, 
as if we were led, in the deepest fact of things, 
to some such statement as this : that this world 
of God's belongs most, not to him who, as men 
call it, * owns ' most of it, but to him who has 
most knowledge of it, and most love for it. It 
is not, of all this varied, teeming earth — it is 
not what you can carry in your hand or pocket 
or title-deeds, that you make really yours ; but it 
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is what you take into your mind and heart, what 
you know, and what you love. That which you 
carry in your hands, you can only carry a httle 
way, and then the fingers loosen and your grasp 
relaxes, and it all sUps from you. But that, of 
God's great world, which you gather into mind 
and heart, that does not sUp away, that becomes 
part of your very self, and goes with you into all 
the Ufe that is to be. 

The same thing is true of the world of himian 
life. Of course there is no question of actual 
ownership — that is past. But yet the very 
same law I have outUned comes in : the world 
of human life is most his, who knows it best, 
and loves it best. How will you appropriate 
this world of man to yourself, and make it 
yours ? The common idea has been to get 
some kind of lordship or kingship or mastership 
over it, or over as much of it as you can. In 
the old feudal times, the vassal used to kneel at 
the feet of the lord of the manor and swore to 
be 'his man.' But all that is a poor notion. 
Go forth into the busy world and love it ; 
interest yourself in its life ; mingle kindly with 
its joys and sorrows ; try what you can do for 
men rathei: than what you can make them do 
for you, and you will know what it is to have 
men yours, better than if you were their king 
or master. Looking through history, whose, 
most of all^ is the world's ? Not Alexander's or 
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Napoleon's ; they tried to have it theirs, but it 
was only a brief hold they got and then all fell 
utteriy from their grasp. No! the one who 
most of all has inspired men with a passionate 
feeUng of being ' not their own but his * is Christ. 
So deeply did he awaken that feeUng *we are 
not our own, we belong to Christ,' that later 
ages imagined a sort of actual purchase, by his 
substitutionary sacrifice ; but it was nothing of 
the kind, really — it was simply the response to 
his great love. And what was true in the large, 
of Christ making men his, is true in Httle of every 
one— or may be true. Even in knowing men 
there is a curious power to gain them. The 
schoolmaster who knows every child individually, 
the employer who not merely has a hundred men 
on his pay-roll but himself knows them ; the 
colonel who can call every man in his regiment 
by his name — even that is already a great step 
towards making them his ; let him love them, 
and give himself to them, and they are his. He 
whom you bind to you by love, becomes as far 
as it is possible, yours. A friendship is more 
truly a possession, than a slave. So, it is not 
mere conventionaUty when a friend writing to 
you, signs himself ' yours.' Of course it is often 
conventional enough, but it has come out of 
a true feeUng ; there is a real meaning at the 
heart of it. 
And so of making the wise, the great, the good. 
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ours. They belong to the mind and heart. 
Shakespeare's plays do not become yours by your 
owning a handsome copy of them, but, again, 
by knowing them and loving them. Beethoven 
and Mend^ssohn are theirs who love and under- 
stand them. So true is this, that John Ruskin 
has pleaded that in works of art it is wrong to 
claim any private property or ownership. A 
great painting, a noble group of sculpture — ^he 
puts it— ought not to be kept by any man as his 
private possession. They belong to humanity. 
They have no right to be monopolized by an 
individual; they ought to be for all to know, 
and to love. I do not know that it could ever 
be possible to set up that as a law. But that 
is the true spirit. Such things do belong to 
himianity. Would you allow that any money 
purchase could give a man any real right to 
make a bonj&re of Raphael's pictures or to break 
up the Laocoon into paper-weights ? It is not 
many degrees better to hide a noble work of art 
in a private room, and churlishly keep every one 
from seeing it. There are some who do this — 
not many ; for the noblest owners of such things 
generally delight in sharing their beauty with 
the world ; but here and there is one who at a 
great price has purchased world-famous art- 
treasures and keeps them jealously to himself, 
and even feels as if his doing so enhanced and 
emphasized his ownership. Yet is it so ? Is it 
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not really the opposite ? He has the piece of 
marble or canvas, but the beauty, the great 
thought, that which gives the marble and canvas 
their value, that cannot be bought, that only 
comes by knowing and loving, by looking on 
the beauty till its lines grow into the mind and 
loving it as one loves some greater friend — and 
that love never can be selfish. 

And so of things greater than art and the 
aesthetic — so of character and the deep qualities 
of Ufe itself. You cannot buy these things ; 
you cannot pay a master even to teach you 
goodness, or uprightness, or purity. I do not say 
that the teacher can do nothing — knowing here 
too goes for something, but it is loving that does 
infinitely the most. The quaUty you love becomes 
a part of you. Your friend's nobleness, if that 
is what you really love in him, gives you also 
some touch of nobleness. You may never have 
much opportunity for heroism ; but, if as you 
read of some brave, heroic deed your heart 
throbs with deep loving admiration, that love by 
subtle chemistry transmutes the deed into your 
character ; not the whole of it, but some touch 
of it, becomes a part of what you are. 

Here then are two ways of making one's own 
the field of nature, and the world of humanity, 
and the realms of art and beauty. I have put 
the contrast very broadly. I do not mean to 
say that such a contrast often occurs, so broadly, 
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in actual life. These different ways of having 
and using, higher and lower, for the body and 
for the mind, really mingle and interlace, and 
they ought to do. We need something of the 
lower ownership, something for the bodily use, 
or else the mind and soul will not be here long. 
The * beautiful * will not keep us alive. One even 
admires the winter's winding-sheet of snow the 
better if one has an overcoat and thick boots. 
Of that beautiful wood that deUghts the settler's 
eye, part must be cleared for a cornfield, and 
some cut down for firewood. A man may have 
both uses. He may have great possessions in 
this world, and use them so as to be the richer 
for all worlds. That is a suggestive epitaph 
which you sometimes see in monkish Latin on 
old tombs — 

What I kept, that I left, 

What I gave, that I have. 

And perhaps there is a still tenderer depth in 
that other inscription taken from another grave : 
* Here Ues one who transported a large fortime 
to heaven in acts of beneficence, and is gone 
thither to enjoy it.' 

It comes to this : we do not need to revolu- 
tionize all the common ideas of property, but to 
let men see how Uttle way down into reaUties 
those common ideas, and the words that stand 
for them, go. The world should be taught to 
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see that this whole common idea of property — 
as if it were the soUdest reality, and for which 
they are so apt to grind and slave and give their 
very life — is after all only a life-interest, and 
that not the best interest or the highest. And 
so should we all see how large a part of the finest 
use and treasiure of God's world is free to all. 
It is only the poorer, temporary uses, good in 
their way but merely temporary — ^it is only 
these that are so limited ; the higher, lasting uses 
are for all who will live the open, loving Ufe. It 
is not what we carry in our pockets that makes 
us most truly rich — even though it be in gold or 
diamonds. The open eye to see the beauty 
that is in earth's poorest place ; the thoughtful 
mind to watch the world's Ufe and change and 
growth working together ; the interest in books, 
so as to absorb their rich, warm Ufe into one's 
mind ; the large heart to look on all aroimd with 
tender, loving sjnnpathy — feeUng their joys and 
sorrows, and having one's single Ufe multipUed 
as it were a hundred-fold by interest in others — 
these things are what make man's being, rich 
and fuU, and quick with the promise and power 
of greater Ufe to come. So I think we should look 
round us in this world, even in the poorest comer 
of it, with a royal sense of privilege and blessing — 
a feeUng Uke that which breathes in this old word 
that ' all things are oiurs.' So all things are : 
sunshine and storm, the flowers, the glistening 
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innumerable stars, the solemn moimtain heights ; 
the vast domain of history, the lofty ideals of 
art and music and poetry ; the rich human 
interest of the life about us, all good and wise and 
great ones, earth's noblest uses, heaven's glorious 
hopes, things present, things to come — ^yes, all 
are ours! 

*And we are Christ's, and Christ is God's,' 
wrote Paul. Yes, all good things gather to the 
highest. All earnest, upward Ufe, looks upward 
still, leads upward. The life which feels this 
happy royal sense of richness as it looks aroimd, 
feels all the blessing brighter and more precious 
as it looks above ; and earth's use and joy cul- 
minate, as, with Christ himself, we catch the 
sense of a higher belonging yet, and see all resting 
in the ever-enfolding light of Eternity and God, 
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REST IN THE LORD 
{While working) 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. — Psalm 
xxxvii. 7. 

The true philosophy of life is to work for 
the Lord, and to rest in the Lord. That is, alike 
in our working and our resting, not only to look 
at the nearer visible motives and surroundings, 
but also to keep in our hearts the sense of the 
divine, eternal realities — the divine background 
of all these nearer things. I suppose it is about 
the hardest kind of working, but also it is the 
sweetest and most restful kind of resting. 

Does it seem strange to you that I should 
speak of working for the Lord as the hardest 
kind of working ? Would some of you remind 
me of how the poets have sung of the * luxury 
of doing good,' imtil the phrase has become 
almost proverbial ? Yes, that is the poetical 
way of looking at it, and ' doing good ' may come 
in time to be one of the very sweetest sources of 
happiness. But doing good, in the beginning of 
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it at any rate, means hard work and self-denial, 
indeed is one of the hardest things in life really 
to accompUsh. And when I speak of 'working 
for the Lord,' it is not mere doing good I am 
thinking of, nor of any special benevolent or 
reUgious activity. The nobleness of hmnan work 
does not divide itself that way at all. The real 
working for the Lord is the doing whatever 
stroke of work is ours from day to day, not just 
well enough to earn our wage or profit, and satisfy 
the personal need ; but with the larger feehng 
about it : the sense of its being our part in the 
great world-service, the feeling of doing it in the 
sight of the infinite God, and as to him. Well, 
that does not exactly make work easier. It is an 
element of greater strictness. If it is only the 
merest hand-work a man is doing, he will have 
to do it a httle more thoroughly, if this thought of 
doing it to the Lord flashes into his mind. Take 
in this thought for your Ufe as a whole, and it 
makes life an altogether graver and more weighty 
thing. There is a higher mark of righteousness 
to be striven for ; there are many unselfish cares 
for your fellow-creatures to be taken up, and 
larger and wider duties to occupy time that 
ordinarily would be given to comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Yes, it is a harder way of working ; but, 
there is something on the other side that far 
outweighs all this : for if the thought of working 
for God in one way makes life harder and busier, 
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yet, also, it gives it a new strength and spring, 
and an infinitely sweeter rest — ^this rest in the 
Lord. 

It is of resting in the Lord that I want to 
speak. We all feel something of what it means. 
The very words have in them a sort of peaceful 
music — 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir*d eyelids upon tir'd eyes. 

* Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him ' — 

Such words have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care ; 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

But they may be much more to us than a 
pleasant sound of peace — ^they may be a deep 
principle of calm, strong, trustful Ufe. It is this 
that I would Uke to help them to be. 

Notice the fulness of meaning in the word. 
Rest, by itself, is one simple thing — cessation 
from labour. But in ' Resting in the Lord,* 
there are two things — there is rest from labour, 
and there is also rest in labour, rest while still 
working. Perhaps it seems at first sight a 
mere contradiction in terms to speak of resting 
while working, and yet it is quite possible, when 
we come to this higher sense of resting in the 
Lord ; and I do not know whether this higher 
kind of resting, even in our work, is not what 
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this busy world most needs, and so it is of that 
that I \^dll speak first. 

See ; what is the hardest element in the toils 
and labours of Ufe ? Is it the mere exertion 
we have to make, and keep on making, in the 
doing of them ? No, indeed. It is the fret and 
worry with which we do them — the fretfulness 
we feel because the conditions imder which we 
work are not as we would have them ; and the 
anxiety we feel as to what the result is going to 
be. Now, here it is where rest is possible even 
during work. A man may ' rest in the Lord ' 
even while he is busily occupied, while he is 
stiU going right on with what he has on hand — 
not resting his hands, perhaps not even resting 
his brain, but resting his heart, resting his soul. 

I suppose we all know what it is to be working 
on under adverse circumstances. You have not 
the work you would Uke to be doing. Perhaps 
you would like some definite career, and you 
have to potter along at the little cares of home. 
Or the thing you are doing will not work 
right. The weaver's thread keeps breaking, the 
machinist's machine keeps clogging and stopping. 
Or, your household wiU not work smoothly, and 
things generally keep getting into a tangle. 
So in the larger business of life. You cannot 
make things ' go.' Those about you keep making 
provoking mistakes ; your imdertakings keep 
going wrong, in ways wWch are no fault of yours, 
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but of which you have to bear the blame and 
loss. All this is very hard. I do not want to 
underrate its hardness. I see people sometimes 
who have to work on in this way for years, 
things constantly thwarting them, one difficulty 
or trouble turning up after another. Now, what 
is to come of all this ? I will tell you what does 
come of it i it is this kind of thing that frets 
men into iU-temper, sours them into bitterness 
of spirit, and, when long continued, often wears 
them down into premature age. It is not work 
that kills men ; it is not work that makes people 
worn and weary and haggard, and takes the 
spring and brightness out of life — ^but it is fret 
and worry. And it is in regard to this that the 
old word comes in so helpfully : ' Rest in the 
Lord.' It comes in (or at least it will do if 
we will let it) to remind us that these things 
about which we trouble and chafe are the Lord's 
things, parts of the world as the Lord has caused 
it to be, and therefore not to be grumbled at, 
but just accepted and made the best of. * It 
takes everybody to make a world ' — wise people 
and fooUsh ; strong, capable folks, and incapable 
weaklings ; pleasant people and disagreeable 
ones. So it takes all sorts and qualities of 
things^-some things that work easily, and some 
that do not work so easily, and some that you 
can hardly get to work at all. Well, choose 
your place and work, and your materials — 
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human and otherwise — as wisely and well as you 
can ; or, if you cannot choose, take what comes, 
and then — make the best of it. I know it is 
easier for some to do this than for others. 
Temperament counts for something. There are 
some to whom it is very hard. But the harder 
it is, the more need to look at the matter thought- 
fully and see what may be done. Thought and 
faith and effort — ^yes, and prayer — can do some^ 
thing — even can do much. And the great 
thought to help us is just this : — that this is the 
Lord's world and not ours. Fall back upon 
that fact. Rest in it — rest in it as resting in the 
Lord. Accept the world — I do not say as what 
is to be ; we have the power of altering and 
improving things, and we are meant to use our 
power. No, I do not say accept the world as 
what is to be, but accept it loyally as what is, 
as your starting-point, as your material. If 
you can do that it is an infinite relief. It is a 
great thought to rest in. Because, mark, this 
is not the mere stolid taking it as something that 
cannot be helped ; it is not resting in a stem, 
meaningless necessity ; it is not resting in 
fatalism ; it is resting in the Lord. It is not 
the mere Stoical thought, ' what must be, must.' 
It is the Christian thought — * Father, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.' We want that thought, 
not only for life's greater crosses and sufferings, 
in which on the whole men are not lacking in it, 
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but also in the small worries and difficulties 
and disagreeables of our common days. We 
want to feel that these little circumstances and 
conditions, also, are in the same wise care, part 
of the care which has brought on the world from 
the swirling fire-mists, and ' the monsters of the 
prime,' to the beautiful world of to-day. It is 
no impossible feeling ! There are those — as 
Keble says : 

Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart ; 
Plying their daily task with busier feet. 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 

And there is no strain more helpful to the 
' busier feet ' than this of ' resting in the Lord.' 
For it is no music of the folded hands, but of 
the resting heart — feeling another, larger will 
than ours in the whole conditions amid which 
we have to work, and in that larger will resting, 
even while working. 

And, in the same way, rest in the Lord with 
regard to the result of what you do. Not only 
the conditions imder which you work, but what 
is to be the final outcome of your work — this, 
also, is, in the reality of things, God's concern, 
not yours. Your care is still, simply, to do your 
best. This is true from the least things to the 
greatest. It is true for the farmer sowing his 
seed ; it is true for the business-man canying 
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out his far-reaching enterprises ; it is true for 
the statesman toiling for the welfare of a nation ; 
it is true for the philanthropist labouring for 
the improvement of the world, and the prophet 
spending himself for the coming of the kingdom 
of God. Whatever you have in hand, try to see 
what is the right thing to aim for, accept the 
conditions as you find them, look forward as far 
as you can see, and — do your part faithfully — 
and then, for the issue, rest in the Lord. Mark 
you, I do not mean any weak shifting of our 
responsibihties on to God. That is a very stem 
proviso : that we do our best. There is a little 
incident told of Mohammed which always seems 
to me to go right to the heart of the matter. 
One evening when his army was halting for the 
night, and camping, he heard one of his Arabs 
say : * I will loose my camel, and commit it to 
God.' * Friend,' said the Prophet, 'Friend, tie 
thy camel, and then couMuit it to God.' A 
shallow mind would be apt to say that if you 
tie your camel it is mere self-delusion to talk of 
having committed it to God. Yet, is it so ? 
Does not half the fret and worry and unrest of 
mankind, come of men not committing their 
camels to God even when they have tied them ? 
Men do their best, do their own prudent part, 
* tie their camel,' so to speak. Then, they ought 
to be able to leave it ; they ought to be able to 
go to sleep ; they ought to feel that whatever 
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comes they must quietly accept as God's will. 
But they do not leave it. They are still anxious 
and worried. They lie awake wondering whether, 
after all, their camels are safe, and troubling 
themselves over all the possibilities of what may 
happen to them. Thus they not only bear the 
burden of what they can do, and provide for, 
which is theirs, but they also bear the burden of 
what they cannot do, cannot know, cannot 
provide for. So here comes a great practical 
lesson in a very homespun parable. Tie thy 
camel ! That is to say : do your little part well. 
Sow your seed — and take care it is good seed 
and well sown ; lay your business schemes — and 
be sure they are righteous, prudent schemes, 
within the boimds of what you have a right to 
imdertake ; do your helpfid work, speak your 
helpful word, busily, kindly, earnestly — and then 
— rest in the Lord ! Rest in him, not as a n^ere 
passive feeling, but as an active faith ; not as 
a mere putting off your own anxiety, but as a 
happy recognition of the great, wise, living Will 
that is working back of all things. And then 
your life shall be freed, not from its toils, not 
from its watchfulness, but from its heaviest 
burden of care and its sorest strain of anxiety. 
Let me say a word about this, especially in 
its application to life's very highest labours and 
endeavours — those for others, those to help the 
world's life a little, to heal some trouble, or to 
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right some wrong. If there is any work m which 
it should be easy to fed that one is working 
for the Lord, and therefore should rest in the 
Lord, it is in this. And yet really it is often those 
who are busy in these higher ways who find it 
hardest. They are apt to fed as if the very 
nobleness of their object makes it excusable to 
be anxious and worried over it. So they are 
distressed because they cannot see things work- 
ing visibly roimd to what they ought to be. 
They are troubled and disheartened, feel as 
if the world was getting out of gear, past setting 
right. Ah, well, when one thinks how much of 
the worry of the world is for mere personal 
objects, one cannot fed very hard on those 
who are even too anxious about these larger 
and imsdfish things. And yet it is a mistake. 
* It is good that a man shoiild hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of God ' — ^yes, even for 
so good a thing as that ! And, that word of 
quietly waiting comes in here espedally, because, 
of all work that men do, that which one might 
expect to take longest in commg to any sure 
result, is that in man — this heart and soul work, 
character building, the effort really to change 
and mend the world. ' The kingdom of God 
Cometh not with observation.' We cry, * lo here, 
or lo there,' mostly in vain. The very signs in 
which we rejoice as signs of its coming, often 
change and pass away ; and the old evils keep 
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cropping up once more — and we have to turn 
to the work again with weary hearts. O ye, 
who labour so for bodies or souls, or for any good 
of man — * Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for him.' It is what the holiest have had to do. 
It is seldom given, even to them, to see the harvest 
of their sowing. The Master of us all met with 
disappointment on every hand. The people 
whom he so longed to save would not be saved 
in his way — the only way that had any real 
salvation in it. The disciples into whom he tried 
to infuse his own thought and spirit were dis- 
puting which should be the greatest the very 
night before his crucifixion. Of all that 'year 
of the Lord,' there was not, at the end, enough 
visible result to have made even the meagrest 
kind of an annual report. But, all through, 
he had rested in the Lord, and gone about 
doing good ; and even when his whole life-work 
seemed, humanly, most a failure, he still rested 
in the Lord ; £ind now we know, both what sweet 
peace and trust he found in God, and, how that 
trust was justified. And so the image of Christ 
that abides in the world's heart for evermore 
is^pf one whose life was filled with busy words 
and works, going about doing good, now here, 
now there, beset from mom to night by eager 
followers, hardly a moment to himself, except 
in the still night hours when others slept ; and 
yet, one filled with a strsinge, almost imearthly 
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peace — nay, not peace only, but active and 
upholding trust. And the lesson is for all of us : 
the lesson of resting in the Lord even while 
busily working on ; the brain thinking out, the 
hand reaching out, doing the most and best we 
can in all the useful business of the world or the 
great tasks of helpfubiess and love — ^but, at 
the centre of our busy living, the heart resting 
on the great providence of life, owning how little 
we ourselves can do— owning it not in fretful 
helplessness, but in happy trust ; and so, doing 
that little promptly, faithfully, and gladly, sure 
that it must tell somehow and somewhere ; and, 
for the final outcome, resting in the large, slow, 
silent working of the Infinite Life. 
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REST IN THE LORD 
(After working) 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. — Psalm 
xxxvii. 7. 

In the great tender fulness of these words, 
there are two kinds of rest suggested to us: 
resting even while working, as well as the more 
common thought of rest from labour. I spoke 
in the last sermon of a certain rest there may 
be even in the midst of work : the restfulness 
of working on, however busily, without fret or 
worry, because accepting the divine conditions; 
resting in the Lord ; the heart lying back, as it 
were, upon the infinite Love £ind Will. 

But it is especially of resting from labour, 
and after labour that I would speak now. Even 
if we work with the happiest heart of trust, we 
cannot be always working. God does not mean 
us to be always working. Nay, he will not let 
us be ! ' The night cometh ' ; and the blessed 
Sunday comes round ; and sometimes sickness 
comes ; and sometimes dark times of moral 
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feebleness and weariness ; and, at the end of 
all life's hardest striving there comes a time 
when we can simply try no more, and have to 
leave it ; — and in aU these experiences, the very 
best, most helpful word for us is this — of resting 
in the Lord. 

' The night cometh.' ' Man goeth forth to his 
work and to his labour until the evening ' ; and 
a wonderful thing it is, that busy eager life of 
the world, the day through. How it takes hold 
of men ! They do not set out to be utterly 
occupied with it. But gradually it takes hold 
of them. They warm to its conflicts ; they 
are stirred by its ambitions ; they feel the 
foolishness of doing it by halves ; they set 
themselves resolutely to work out success. Right 
enough ! It is not less, or slacker work that the 
world needs, but work in a nobler spirit if it 
may be — and then when rest comes, rest of the 
best kind. Take care that your work in life is 
worth doing well : some really useful thing in 
God's world — something that you can do with 
a clear conscience, and without any shame or 
misgiving — and then you never need be afraid 
of throwing yourself right into it. Yes, a man 
may throw himself into his work so intently 
that for the time he may never even think of God 
— and yet it may be done to God. Do you 
remember that prayer of one of the captains in 
the old Puritan times, on the morning of a great 
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battle ? * Lord, thou knowest that I must be 
busy to-day ; but if I forget thee, do not thou 
forget me I ' A noble word, that ; noble m its 
manly honesty. Depend upon it, a man who 
goes into his work in that spirit, remembering 
God, when his work is over will not only rest, 
but rest in the Lord. And that is the blessed 
thing ! O friends, it does seem a poor thing 
to come to the end of a day, smother day's work 
done, another day in this wonderful world got 
through, and yet to dose it without any thought 
of the Divine Beneficence that has been the 
very foimdation of our busy doing, or one 
whispered word to that infinite Presence of all 
days and nights. People who dose their days 
so, do not know half of what night might be to 
them. Even from the moment of quitting work ; 
— ^that feeUng of passing out from its heat and 
strain, that feeling that you breathe more freely, 
will be all the sweeter and happier for an upward 
look. That going home in the evening is a 
splendid time for a little quiet thought. Some 
people seem always so anxious for company, 
some one to walk home with. Is there no 
practical hint for us, in that old word : ' Walk 
humbly with thy God ' ? Think now and then 
of him. Offer him your day's work even while 
its grime and dust, as it were, are still upon you. 
See how it looks, so offered to him : and then 
think over, before him, all that is in your heart : 
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the things you are troubled by and anxious about 
and planning for — ^and remember how, through 
all the changes of man's life, his hand holds the 
final working-out of things. Why, after a Uttle 
time of such quiet ' walking with God ' you 
would be already rested — rested in spirit, as well 
as freshened in body, and you would enjoy 
home as you never can do if you take the spirit 
of the world's unrest and strain there with you ; 
and the day would round itself off more sweetly. 
And then, as you lie down to sleep, when the 
house is hushed and still, you would hardly be 
able to help doing something in the way of 
prayer — something more than the mere saying 
a prayer, though that is good. But better is 
it when that grows into something more, into 
the outgoing of the very heart to the infinite 
Presence, the lying back into the everlasting 
arms as a little child nestles towards its mother 
in the darkness. So one may sometimes even 
fall asleep in God, and our days be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Surely, it is not needful to say much about 
letting the Sunday rest be a resting in the Lord. 
The thing is so obvious. The whole spirit of the 
Sunday, to those who try at all to give them- 
selves up to it, is the spirit of that old word : 
* Return imto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord 
hath dealt boimtifully with thee.' Those who 
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try to have any spirit of resting in the Lord 
after each day, will welcome with a double 
thankfulness the quietness of the Sunday, and 
its fuller opportunities of worship. Never mind 
about its origin. Of course it is not the old 
Hebrew Sabbath, but it is the Christian Rest- 
day, which grew out of the older one ; and 
Christ's great word, * The Sabbath was made for 
man,' applies to one, just as much as the other — 
and is a watchword not of letting it go, but of 
making the very best of it. It needs a thought- 
ful purpose, however, to do this. The tempta- 
tion is, to let Sunday weaken down into a mere 
listless, careless time, with no rule about it, no 
earnest thought or resolve about what its use 
shall be, so that it is left at the mercy of whatever 
impulse or companionship may incline one to. 
Then, the day does not do as much for the rest 
of the week as it might do, does not do as much 
for life as it might do. I do not want Sunday 
to be a grim, cheerless day. It ought to be the 
happiest day in all the week ; but I am sure 
that the way to make it so, is, to have some plan 
and purpose in it, and some plan and purpose 
distinctly facing towards the thoughts and 
studies and associations of the higher life. I 
think the day should be kept as far as possible 
free from the world's common business and the 
world's common pleasures ; a day for sweetest 
intercourse of home ; a day for some of those 
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books which do not get read on other days ; a 
day for the quieter joys of Nature and of friend- 
ship — and especially a day for gathering with 
our fellow-men to the common worship of the 
infinite Goodness ; a day not merely for resting, 
but for resting in the Lord. 

Then again, there is the rest of sickness. 
' Little enough of rest in that,' some will say. 

Ye that, tossed on beds of pain. 
Seek for ease, but seek in vain — 

Is not much of a song of resting ! No ; and yet 
it is a rest after its kind, too, though it is not a 
pleasant kind. But if we will not rest in the 
beautiful, pleasant ways, we sometimes have to 
rest in the stern, painful ways. It was illness 
I was thinking of when I said that sometimes 
God ' will not let us work.' How often do you 
see that very thing. A man will not stop, will 
not rest ; goes on, and on ; takes his cares and 
worries home with him, cannot find time for 
home, really ; cannot find time for prayer ; on 
Sunday is too tired for worship. But he will 
not stop. This ' must be done.' That ' is 
absolutely necessary.' His business * cannot 
spare him.' Ah, but by and by, his business 
has to spare him. Illness comes. Providence, 
with its far-reaching, quiet working-out of all 
things seems to sndle at our little notions of 
what is necessary. It is as if God laid his hand 
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upon the eager, hurrying, forgetful life, and 
said : * Be still, and know that I am God.' If 
we were wise we should not think an occasional 
illness such lost time, as many do think it. It 
may be just as valuable as any other time in 
our hves, if we will — as the old Scripture puts 
it — * let patience have its perfect work.' Only, 
to do so, we must not fret under it, but take it 
happily. Work as long as you can, but when 
you have to give in, give in handsomely ! * Rest 
in the Lord and wait patiently for him.' Then 
may it be even a beautiful time ! It may be a 
time when you may look right through the 
glare and show and seeming of life to the solemn 
realities which lie behind. It may be a time 
when your heart may come more near to God 
than you have ever been before ; and you may 
feel how the arms of everlasting goodness are 
enfolding all, and come to that blessed thought — 
which Keble voices as the very thought of 
Christ : 

Lord, my God, do thou thy holy will I 

I wiU Ue still. 

1 will not stir lest I forsake thine arm. 

And break the charm 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast 
In perfect rest. 

There is yet another experience of Ufe in 
which it is quite as needful to rest in the Lord, 
but it is not so easy to do it, and therefore per- 
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haps it is the more needful to speak of it. There 
are times, when, though perhaps the body may be 
well enough, the soul feels weary and dis- 
couraged, as if all the spring of life were gone. 
I suppose we all know what that experience is. 
Sometimes it comes of the reaction from the 
strain of some supreme effort ; sometimes even 
of the reaction from very high and holy feeling. 
Your soul, that was in the light, is now all in 
shadow. You feel as if all strength for duty, 
all interest in rehgion was gone. Perhaps you 
try to pray ; but it does not seem Uke prayer ; 
the very things you have been most sure of, 
seem doubtful and unreal ; and, altogether, your 
life feels dry and burdened and weary, and it 
seems as if the only good would be to lay all down 
and let all go. Well, what is there to be done 
in those times of drjmess and discouragement ? 
The natural instinct is to rebuke oneself for 
such a mood. You reproach yourself; you 
struggle vehemently against it ; you try in one 
way or another to work yourself back into a 
stronger, healthier frame ; — and — ^you fail, and 
your heart feels hard and weary as before. Ah, 
friends, the true healing in those times is in this 
old word : * Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for him.' Give up reproaching yourself; give 
up looking into your own feelings, and feeling 
the pulse of your soul to find out exactly what 
is amiss; give up struggling to work yourself 
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back into the fresher, happier state of mind. 
Rest in the Lord ! If your heart is dull and 
dead towards him, his is not dull or dead to- 
wards you. If your love fails, his love does 
not fail. Do not trouble yourself so much about 
your love, but rest in his. Suffer his Will, even 
though it brings darkness on the soul itself. 
Let the darkness and the weariness have their 
way. Be not impatient even for so good a thing 
as open vision towards God and heaven. Your 
eyes are dim, but the sun is not dim. Be sure 
of that, and be content with that. ' Rest in the 
Lord and wait patiently for him.' It will come 
back — the sense of the Infinite enfolding good- 
ness, and even a certain thankfulness — a feeling — 

Thrice blessed be this darkness then, 

This deep in which I lie ; 
And blessed be all things that teach 

His dear supremacy. 

Once more ; apart from the needs of these 
special times of weariness or reaction, I think 
that all earth's strivings, all life's eager quest 
and toil, bring us, always, at last, to the same 
point — a craving for rest ; a longing to get 
beyond the changing shows of things, and find 
something to rest in. At the end of all, beyond 
all things else that we can see or know or think 
of, is, just, God — ^the sense of some infinite 
Power and Will, that means the whole, and 
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has all in his keeping. It does not matter in what 
direction your work, your striving, lies ; follow 
it to its uttermost, and still the only final rest 
is in the little child's heart of faith in God, and 
lying back — as one may say — in the sense of the 
Father's life and love enfolding us. 

You try for worldly success. You set your- 
self to lay * house to house and field to field,' 
and you think, if you can succeed, it will be 
something to rest in — a pleasant nest in which 
your heart shall relax from hfe's weary strain 
and find a sweet contentment. And lo I if ever 
you get all that the world can give, you cannot 
rest in it. You toss feverishly in the very 
easiness and softness of your couch. Your soul 
in its best hours craves something stronger, 
nobler. When the world has given you most, 
you then most realize how poor is all it has to 
give ; you are but, yet, as in the outer courts 
of being — and something keeps whispering : 
* this is not thy rest.' 

Or, you are searching after Truth. You want 
to probe the mystery of things, to think through 
to the solution of the problem that the mind of 
man has been toiling wearily at for ages. And 
you read the treasured lore of old-world systems ; 
you pore over each new work of the great thinkers 
of to-day ; you track out with them the hidden 
paths of science and philosophy — and then you 
strain your mind to come out beyond all these 
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things to some dear standing-place of absolute 
fact and truth. And you cannot. At the end 
of all your most strained look and thought, 
there is still only the old mystery of Life — Life, 
out of which all things come, in which all things 
are, we know not how — Life that at its infinite 
end is God ; — and there we have to rest. 

Or, you are toihng at a greater work than 
either of these. You conceive the thought of a 
strong settled righteousness. The Master's say- 
ing comes to you : ' Be ye therefore perfect even 
as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.' 
You say : I will overcome all weakness and sin, 
I will not be subject to these things ; I will try 
for that beautiful possibiUty of a hfe at peace 
in happy goodness. Perhaps your thought goes 
beyond yourself. You long to see that kingdom 
of free, kind, happy hfe come among mankind ; 
you want to make the world what it might be. 
And you toil, and strive, and watch, and pray. 
You wrestle with the evil within, and you fight 
against the evil without ; — and the years pass 
on ; and you grow hot and weary. And you 
look into your heart to see if there is any 
peaceful settled righteousness to rest in ; you 
look into the world around you, to see if there 
is any accomphshed work to repose upon. And 
it seems to you as if you were nothing, and as 
if all that you have done were nothing I 

And is that all ? Is that all there is to come 
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to ? No. Beyond all, folding in our weakness 
with an infinite Power — the real strength of 
what we have tried to do in ourselves, and for 
others, and still abiding unchangeably when we 
have failed — ^beyond all, is still the mighty 
whole, quietly going on, and that which means 
the Whole ! Yes, mystery still, ' unknowable ' — 
if you will, but an unknowable that breathes 
trust into our hearts, a trust that somehow ' all 
is well.' And as we trust, there comes to us the 
whisper of a Fatherly love, that he will never 
leave us, and that he loves all his world un- 
changeably, and will fulfil, in fuller, further- 
reaching ways than ours the hopes and purposes 
that only come to us from him. 

And thus, by all our restless ways, we are 
led to him ; and I think it is in those tired hours 
that God seems to come closest to us. And so 
all other thoughts of courage and cheer seem to 
gather themselves up into a httle song that 
once came to me, of how God loves the weary : 

Labour is o'er; 

Daylight is gone; 
Toil we no more ; 

Night Cometh on. 
Tired grow our hands 

As twilight grows dim — 
* God loveth weary ones ' — 

Rest we in Him I 
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